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custom-house,—without asking inconvenient questions, 


and “for a consideration.” Pefucla therefore easily 
struck a bargain with him, for a reasonable sum, to con- 
yey himself and two other passengers, with their luggage, 
to the neutral island of St. ‘Thomas; for no offer could 
induce Lodewyk to hazard his schooner at any port under 
the Spanish flag. Don_ Beltran therefore returned in 
search of his son and daughter; and Sluiker proceeded 


to collect his “ zwart schelms” of negro sailors, who were 


enjoying themselves, with all the thoughtless hilarity of 
their nation and profession, at the fandango. Previously 
to embarking, Penuela endeavoured to dispose of his horses 
and mules; but could meet with no purchaser in the fish- 
ing village. He therefore gave them to the schipper, 
who entrusted them to the care of the pulpero ; declaring 
they would make him an excellent venture to Curazao 
on his return. 

Every thing being prepared for hauling out of the 
creek, the schooner was brought alongside a small jetty, 
and the passengers embarked by the light of a lantern, 
which Kapitein Lode wyk held for their accommodation. 
The honest schipper, notwithstanding his habitual indiifer- 
ence to every thing which did not immediately interfere 
with his own affairs, was surprised to see so young and 
lovely a female about to embark in a craft so void of all 
accommodation as his; especially in company with men, 
of whom he could entertain no favourable opinion, from 
the clandestine manner of their leaving the country. 
However, the doubloons he had received were good ; amd 
the lady, whoever she might be, made nocomplaint. He 
therefore prudently determined to say nothing on the 
subject, except to express his fear in his provincial jargon, 
half Dutch and half Spanish, that the poor young lady 
would be but uncomfortably situated on board the droguer. 

His apprehensions, to confess the truth, were not with- 
out foundation ; for the vessel was one of the long Havancro 
schooners, built chiefly for sailing, with but little draught 
of water, and running away to nothing under the counter. 
Consequently the cabin, if the little berth abaft the main- 
mast deserved the name, had barely room for two persons 
to stretch themselves on the lockers. Lodewyk however 
insisted, before he would cast loose from the jetty, on ac- 
commodating his lady-passenger in the best manner 
possible. Having wrapped a boat-cloak round her, he 
seated her on the companion ; and jumping down below, 
handed up a binnacle, a liquor case, and several pea-jackets 
and foul-weather hats, &c. which lumbered the berth. 
He then earnestly advised her to go below out of the 
chill night air; comforting her with an assurance, that 
as soon as the schooner should be clear of the creek and 
in the fair-way, he would knock down the bulk-head which 
separated the cabin from the after-hold. As the latter 
was empty, she would then have plenty of fresh air, and 
even room to walk abont, if ske felt disposed. 

He appeared to consider no apologies necessary to Don 
Beltran and his son; merely warning them, as he saw 
this was their first passage, to keep thetr feet out of coils 
of rope, and their heads from under the boom, when the 
main-sail jibed. At the elder Pefiuela’s request, he lower- 
ed the iron chest into the hold, making no remark on its 
weight, which was considerable, except desiring the men 
to stow it right amid-ships, and close to the heel of the 
main-mast, for it was enough, he said,to throw the droguer 
outof trim. He also made room for the trunks, on the 
cabin floor, under the swinging table. 

The tide having begun to ebb, Sluiker sent two hands 
in the jolly-boat to tow: the lights in the cottages at Los 
Bagres rapidly receded, and at length totally disappear- 
ed. The scene was so perfectly new to the passengers, 
who had remained on deck, that they exchanged scarcely 
a word, as they leaned on the companion, gazing at the 
shores, which were indistinctly seen as the creek widen- 
ed. Not a sound was heard around, but the slow splash 
of the oars in the boat ahead; with the occasional 
“Orrah!” of the negroes pulliag, which echoed for a 
few moments across the surrounding level land, and 
then died away in the distance. Lodewyk, who stood at 
the hel, now recommended his passengers to descend 
Into the fore-hold ; where, ne in rmed them, they would 
find a few spire sails, on which they might rough i 
comfortably enough until day. They gladly followed his 
advice, and soon forgot the novelty of their situation in 


CHAPTER X. 
LA GUAYRA.—THE REINFORCEMENT. 

Don Carlos and his friend Lorenzo ‘Tovar arrived at 
La Guayra, soon after the reveillee had ceased beating, 
on the morning after the earthquake. They found that, 
although the buildings had shared to the fullest extent in 
that dreadful visitation, there were, nevertheless, no 
symptoms of that factious and mutinous tendency in the 
inhabitants, which threatened the capital with the hor- 
rors of civil war, in addition to the fearful misfortune 
which had already betallen it. 

As is generally the case, in sea-port towns on the 
Spanish Main, there were but few rotozos, or idlers of 
any description, in La Guayra, in comparison to the 
numbers infesting the inland towns. ‘he majority of 
the inhabitants, too, being merchants and manutac- 
turers, were personally interested in the maintenance of 
order, and could at any time command a sufficient force, 
composed of their immediate dependants and peons, to 
put down any disturbance, which might threaten mis- 
chief to their interests and property. Besides, the gar- 
rison was necessarily stronger than that maintained at 
Caraceas, La Guayra being one of the principal ports in 
Venezuela ; while, on the contrary, the friars were few 
in number, and by no means an influential class among 
a population, whose habits were decidedly those of mili- 
tary and seafaring men. 
The governor, Don Ygnacio Cordovez, his house in 
the Recova having been destroyed, was lodgéd under a 
marquce in the arsenal. He was an active bustling littl 
creole, who had risen by means of the revolution from 
the desk of a writer, to the dignity of brigadier and mi- 
litary commandant of the port. Conscious of his original 
insignificance and unimposing stature, (for he was far 
below the middle size,) he made it his study to conceal 
these defects, by an affectation of busy importance, and 
by assuming the airs of a martinet. 
The young men found him, notwithstanding the early 
hour at which they arrived, in full uniform, booted and 
spurred. He was busily engaged superintending the 
drill of several awkward squads, which had been assem- 
bled for that purpose in the arsenal, that they might be 
more immediately under his own inspection. Most of 
the drill serjeants were Spaniards, prisoners of war, who 
had volunteered into the patriot service, to avoid the 
casas matas and public works. These men might readily 
be recognised as veterans, by their scarred and weather- 
beaten features, as well as the rigid perpendicularity of 
their figures, and their stern, sonorous enunciation when 
giving the words of commend. Nevertheléss, the go- 
vernor took repeated opportunities of disapproving their 
mode of drill, and correcting the faulty positions pre- 
scribed by the old school of tactics, after which they 
were modelling the recruits. This species of interfer- 
ence was very little to their satisfaction or edification, it 
might be presumed, by the ill-dissemblod scorn and con- 
tempt which they evidently felt for their officious creol 
instructor. 
Don Ygnacio Cordovez desisted from this his favourite 
occupation, on seeing an aide-de-camp of General Miran- 
da approach him. Returning Sepulveda’s salute, with 
much courteous dignity, he begged to know with what 
instructions his respected “ friend and comrade” had 
been pleased to favour him. On being fully acquainted 
with the unpleasant state of affairs at Caraccas, he broke 
out into bitter invectives against the whole fraternity of 
lay-brothers, whom he characterised as dangerous ene- 
mies to tranquillity, and drones of the commonwealth. 
“It is fortunate for Venezuela, Senor Mdecan!” said 
he, “that I have uniformly exerted myself to maintain 
discipline in this garrison. Had it been otherwise, the 
state of the republic would have been indeed critical. I 
sincerely hope Miranda will at length take warning, and 
attend to the advice I have so often had the honour to 
give him, to banish every cogéte-raspado from the coun- 
try. Ayudante Nuiez! let the garrison immediately 
get under arms. I myself will select a reinforcement 
for the capital.” 
While the fort-adjutant was executing his order, the 
governor invited Don Carlos to his quarters, to reffesh 
himself after his journey ; directing Tovar at the same 
time to join his regiment, which, he observed, was une 
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foppery of the little brigadier, he was a rigid disci- 
pinarian ; and before he and his guest had finished their 
carly meal of fish and coffee, to which both brought 
soldiers’ appetites, the adjutant reported the troops in 
readiness. 

Sepulveda now learned, on enquiry, that in conse- 

quence of there Laving been no ceremonial of the an- 
uiversary the preceding day, the garrison of La Guayra 
had left the churches previously to the earthquake ; con- 
sequently very few were killed; and those chiefly by 
the fall of barracks and hospitals. He was provided 
with afresh horse from the governor's own stables; 
and accompanied him to the Plaza, which was surround. 
ed by regiments in open column, and marching order. 
Having wheeled them inte line, Don Ygnacio addressed 
them ina high.flown speech, as was hi- constant cus- 
tom, touching their duty as soldiers and patriots; and 
concluded, by acquainting them with his intention of 
detaching half the garrison to the assistance of their 
comrades at Caraccas, who were in danger of being 
overpowered by the intrigues of the friars. 
Nothing could be move agreeable to the troops than 
this declaration. They saw a prospect of exchanging the 
tedious uniformity of garrison duty, for the excitement 
and variety to be found in a campaign. As a very 
strong prejudice against the friars existed among the 
military, whom they had taken every opportunity of 
viltying and reviling in their sermons, the treops enter- 
tained hopes of having it in their power to * feed fat 
It was, therefore, with 
exultation that the grenadiers de Barloverto and tho 
Cazadores de Aragoa, heard themselves appointed aa 
part of the reinforcement; and their fellow soldiers se- 
cretly envied them, as they marched past to the savanna 
outside the city, where three corps of cavalry were formed 
in readiness to accompany them. ‘The governor order- 
ed each horseman to take a foot soldier on behind; and 
having given the senior colonel his directions, wished 
the detachment success, and returned into La Guayra. 
The soldiers had little or no baggage to encumber 
them; and the stout, active creole horses, little regard- 
ing the extra weight they carried, set off at a brisk 
trot, which effectually suppressed for a time the ineli- 
nation which the troops telt, of audibly expressing their 
joy. But, when they had crossed the level country, 
and reached the short steep hills of the Cerrania, where 
they were occasionally obliged to dismount, they gave 
full vent to their glee in national songs, which, as was 
customary on a march, they sang in alternate chorus, 
each regiment in turn taking up the wild melody. 
After a few bours halt on the borders of a wood, situ- 
ated about half way between La Guayra and the capi- 
tal, they proceeded with renewed spirits and animation. 
Towards evening, they reached the heights of E! Texar ; 
from whence they could see the groves and plantations 
round Caraccas, and the few retaining spires and tur- 
rets of that once splendid city, gilded by the last rays 
of the setting sun. 


the grudge they bore them.” 


From hence Sepulveda, who had hitherto ridden be- 
side Lorenzo Tovar, spurred forward to apprise his 
general that the reinforcement was approaching. He 
learned that the seanty remains of the garrison had 
been attacked, the night Leforc, in their bivouae on the 
Egido, by the infuriated zealots of the city, whom the 
friars had stimulated to insurrection. These had been 
joined by the rotozos, who fought solely for plunder ; 
and by the numerous royalist citizens, who had long 
been desirous of a similar opportunity of reinstating 
the Spanish government. The patriots had lost their 
field pieces, on which the mob had thrown themselves 
in all the irregular and irresistible fury of fanaticism; 
and Miranda had found himself compelled to retire, 
with his diminished army, to his own Quinta of Gira- 
sol, situated about a league from Caraccas, on a gentle 
ascent towards the hills overlooking the city. 

As it was late when Sepulveda arrived, he was de- 
tained by a picket of cavalry, slationed at the bottom 
of the avenue leading to the house, until he was recug- 
nised by the commanding officer. As he proceeded in 
quest of Miranda, he passed through the wel }known 
pleasure grounds, so strangely a'tered from their former 
rural appearance, in the few hours during which they 
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pomegranates had been cut down and ¢ leared away, in 
many parts, to make room for the infautry to pile their 
arms; aud the neat white paling, which formerly encir- 
cled the lawn, had been broken up for fuel, and Jay in 
heaps near the numerous fires that blazed in every part 
of the shrubbery. The ornamental summer houses 
were converted into offivers’ quarters; and had by that 
means escaped the gencral havoc. But the very state 
of preservation in which they remained, formed a sad 
contrast to the surrounding scene ; and forcibly recalled 
the idea of former happy meetings held on the same 
spot, when no sounds intruded but those of the guitar, 
and the still sweeter voices of the lively Caracquenias. 
The lawn, too, in front of the house, so often lightly 
pressed by the feet of merry dancers, was trampled 
by the carbincers’ horses, picketed in rows, and was 
littered with heaps of sugar cane and maize leaves, 
which the foragers had brought in from the neighbour- 
ing plantations. 

The Quinta, which was spacious, and built after what 
is usually styled in South America the Italian fashion, 
was of one story high, and had consequently received 
but little damage from the earthquake. ‘The wide cor- 
ridors running round the house were occupied by the 
staff officers, and principal citizens who had accompa- 
nied Miranda. ‘I'he interiut was entirely appropriated 
to the accommodation of the ladies belonging to patriot 
families, who had been compelled by the disturbances 
to fly from the city, and take refuge in the camp. Mi- 
randa had been that day invested with the authority, 
though not the title, of dictator, by the unanimous voice 
of the Junta Gobernativa. He had, notwithstanding, 
called a council, composed of all his fellow-citizens of 
talent and experience whowere present, to consult them 
on the line of conduct to be pursued under the present 
emergency. ‘The arrival of Sepulveda relieved them 
from a principal part of their anxiety; for they had 
been exceedingly apprehensive of a similar popular 
movement at La Guayra, which would have at once 
introduced Monteverde and the Spanish army into the 
heart of Venezuela. ‘They were, therefore, rejoiced to 
hear, that every thing was tranquil at the port; and 
Miranda, ordering another of his aides-de-camp to meet 
the approaching reinforcement, and direct it where to 
encamp, disinissed Don Carlos, to take the repose of 
which he concluded he must stand in need. 

Among the attendants of the staff, Sepulveda saw 
his own servant Gaspar, who was loquacious in hfs ex- 
pressions of joy, at once more secing his master; and 
informed him, that his uncle the chaplain was at the 
other end of the corridor. Don Carles found him com- 
furtably seated on his trunks, which he had taken the 
precaution to bring with him from the city. He was 
surrounded by a party of young officers, whom he had 
invited to partake of a plentiful supper, provided him 
by the foragers; for the creole soldiers uniformly es- 
teemed and respected the secular clergy, as much as 
they detested and despised the friars. ‘I'wo of the ca- 
valry picket, stationed at the Quinta, had volunteered 
their services as cooks and waiters. They were stand- 
ing in the middle of the upper circle, with carbines slung 
and sabres by their sides, holding the wooden spits on 
which they had roasted the abundant contribution made 
for their chaplain, consisting of several different sorts 
of fowls, and entire joints of kid. Don Gabriano him- 
self was doing ample justice to the good fare. Ani- 
mated, rather than depressed, by the novelty of the 
scene, he was chattering and laughing as merrily as if 
he had been seated at the head of his own table, at his 
peaceful curato of Maracay. 

On seeing Sepulveda approach, all made room for 
him with kind greetings. His uncle started up, and 
embraced him affectionately ; insisting on his sitting 
down and joining them, before he would allow him 
either to make any enquiries, or to relate any news. 
When supper was over, and the guests had dispersed to 
enjoy their cigars, and to rest from the toils of the day, 
Don Carlos anxiously enquired after his mother. His 
uncle assured him that she was safe, and comfortably 
situated in the Quinta; but that she had been so much 
harrassed and fatigued of late that it would not be ad- 
visable to disturb her before next morning. While 
Sepulveda was hesitating, and unable to pronounce the 
name of her who was ever present to bis thoughts, Don 
Gabriano continued ; * In addition to the recent serious 
alarms my sister has experienced, both from the earth- 
quake and the insurrection in the city, she feels most 
keenly the sudden separation from her protegée Maria 
del Rosario, Don Beltran, her father, has escaped from 


lieve them to be the same. The rose bushes and | i ¢ ; ; * 
irichly merited, heaven knows whither, taking bis 





prison in the confusion, and has fled from the fate he 


daughter with him. It isa thousand pities the poor girl 
had not already taken the veil. She would, in that case, 
have been out of his power; and what can she expect 
but wretchedness from accompanying an vutlawed, 
sclf-banished traitor ?” 

Don Gabriano continued his relation of events which 
had occurred ; but his nephew heard no more. “ That 
banished, that one word banished,’ sounded like the 
knell of his long-cherished hopes. Ever since he had 
last seen Maria del Rosario, he dwelt with delight on 
every circumstance of his snatching her from such imn- 
minent peril, at the chapel of the Monjas Claras ;—at 
so critical a moment, too, when she was on the point 
of pronouncing the irrevocable words that were to divorce 
her for ever from the world ;—and had suffered himself 
to believe, that he who had been permitted thus to save 
her life at the risk of his own, was also destined tu pro- 
tect, and render happy, the lite so miraculously pre- 
served. His first thought was, how she might be 
traced; but he recollected his duty, and the perilous 
state of affairs, in which his country claimed his best 
exertions. He, therefore, compelled himself to attend 
to the worthy chaplain, who, encompassed in a thick 
cloud of smoke, from his only luxury, a cigarro puro, 
and deeply interested in the occurrences he was relat- 
ing, had failed to observe the complete abstraction of 
his nephew. Don Gabriano continued to descant on 
the wiliness and treachery of the friars ; and the danger 
to be apprehended from Monteverde, should he receive 
intelligence of the state of the capital, which the chap- 
lain likened to a house divided against a house. 

“ Far be it from me,” said he, “ to think evil of any 
community ; but these monigétes, Carlos! are noltori- 
ously dangerous to the well-being, nay, to the existence 
of a free republic. ‘Their ignorance and superstition 
stand in need of the support of some paramount autho- 
rity; without which, the fraternity are conscious that 
they must every where sink into disrepute and decay. 
At the same time, the slavish principles of passive obe- 
dience, which they have imbibed in their cloisters, ren- 
der them apt and willing agents to restore, by every 
species of intrigue, a tyrannical government, such as 
we have just succeeded in shaking off. Our situation, 
however, has at length come to a crisis; and Miranda 
has declared his resolution of banishing from Venezuela 
these demagogues, as soon as he has assembled sufti- 
cient force to attack the mutineers. Troops have al- 
ready arrived from Valencia and Vitoria; and Zaraza 
has sent an express to announce his approach witha 
strong guerilla. 1 thereforo suppose the attack will be 
made on Caraccas to-morrow.” 

* The sooner the better. We have long been inarc- 
tive ; and I desire nothing better than a charge on the 
Godo canalla, backed by those treacherous friars, who 
have chosen the hour of Venezuela’s greatest distress 
for their revolt. But surely Miranda overrates their 
force; or he is far more cautious than usual. For my 
own part, I should say there are enough men bivouack- 
ed on the Quinta,—without reckoning the reinforcement 
from La Guayra,—to chastise the insurgents.” 

* You speak like a hot-headed youth, Carlos! The 
rotozos alone are at least four thousand strong. Add to 
these the discontented citizens, and concealed Godos, 
besides the Capuchins, Mercedarios, and Agustinos 
Descalzos ;—I understand the prudent Dominicans 
stand neutral, as usual ;—and you will find that a swarm 


‘}of wasps has mustered in the city, far more numerous 


than your wisdom calculates on. They are all armed, 
from the deserted barracks and arsenal ; besides possess- 
ing the field pieces they took from us last night. Our 
reconnoitring parties report, that the principal avenues 
to the city have been strongly barricaded, for which 
purpose there are indeed ample materials; so that, come 
when it may, the struggle will doubtless be sanguinary. 
Meanwhile, son Carlos, I will detain you no longer from 
your rest; for we shall both be roused pretty early in 
the morning with drum and bugle.” 

Sepulveda took leave of his uncle, and retired to a 
corner of the corridor, where his servant had prepared 
him a soldier’s couch of straw. He threw himself on it, 
wrapped in his capote; and his melancholy thoughts long 
kept him waking: but sheer fatigue, that never failing 
opiate, at length lulled him to sleep. 

—<>—— 
CHAPTER XI. 
THE BIVOUAC—THE GUERILLA CHIEFS—THE INSURGENTS. 
The Quinta of Girasol, at which were the temporary 








head quarters of the patriot army, had always been the 


favetrite resort of inndmerable singing-birds. They 
uséd to find shelter from the sultry heat of noon, so op. 
pressively felt on the plain of Caraccas, in these groves 
surrounding the spacious pleasure-grounds; and coolness 
in the rivulet, which murmured through them from the 
hill above. ‘They were now driven from their accustomed 
haunts, by the unusual confusion and clamour of troops; 
and none had dared to welcome the dawn with their 
cheerful song. In their stead, the trumpets of the carbj. 
neer guard, echoing through the corridors, broke the calm 
silence of morning with their animating reveillez; and 
were answered, by the bugles of the infantry, from the 
opposite shrubbery. The busy hum of the armed multi. 
tude was next heard, as the troops sprang from their 
rude couch, and formed in lines along the “ pleached al. 
leys,” and among the clumps of rare flowering shrubs, 


‘} which ornamented the Quinta. 


Miranda mounted his horse and rode out, attended by 
his aides-de-cainp, to visit the neighbouring reinforce. 
ments, and to superintend in person the necessary ar. 
rangements for the attack, which he designed to make that 
day. While returning from this tour of inspection, he 
was met by the veteran General Zaraza, accompanied by 
three or four subordinate leaders of guerillas. These 
chiefs, as well as their venerable looking general, were 
dressed in the usual costume of the valleys; loose cotton 
shirts and drawers, dark coloured ponchos wrapped about 


‘|the middle, broad palm-leaf hats with gaudy plumes of 


feathers, sandals of raw. hide, and heavy silver spurs. 
Their weapons were carbines and pistols,—silver mount. 
ed and plain,—of various patterns, and evidently the spoil 
of hard fought skirmishes; with old-fashioned Spanish 
dragoon pouches, buckled tight round their waists, 
Each carried a machete, or short cut-and-thrust sword, 
in an embroidered belt, slung over the neck and under 
the left arm. They wore their hair cropped so close on 
the crown of their heads, that it appeared to have been 
lately shaved; from which fashion the patriots derived 
the nick-name of Chocutos, by which they were usually 
designated in the royalist camp; but it floated loosely 
over their foreheads in long curls, which were drawn 
back on each side from the temples, and twisted behind 
the ears. A large queue, or rather club, of long straight 
hair, profusely anointed with manteca de cacao, and 
plaited with the greatest neatness and attention, hung 
down over their shoulders. Their horses had as wild an 
appearance as themselves; not a hair of their flowing 
tails or manes having been thinned, since they were first 
caught in the savanna. But their clean fetlucks, and 
slender well formed limbs, showed no symptoms of the 
clumsiness which might have been expected, on a first 
view of their untrimmed condition. 

On sceing the conmander-in-chief, they spurred for- 
ward to meet him with a shout of welcome ; and reining 
up their mettled chargers close to him, with a sudden 
violence that almost threw them backwards on-their 
haunches, they embraced him by turns. They then 
drew back among the aides-de-camp, who were following, 
highly entertained at the unceremonious manners of their 
new associates, and saluted them after the same fashion. 
Zaraza, who was in some degree more polished, merely 
raised his sombréro to Miranda: and, as the morning 
breeze waved his thin gray locks, the old warrior ad- 
dressed his brother general, with all the animation and 
hilarity of youth. 

“ A fine morniug this, camarada Miranda! for opening 
acampaign. I am here, you see, punctual to the very 
hour I promised to join you; but I have had smart work 
to collect my guerilléros. My foot has scarcely been out 
of the stirrup since we parted; except while changing 
horses. All my people were scattered among thcir farms, 
at the maiz harvest; and 1 had to ride as complete a 
rodéa, as ever I did on my estate, when driving in young 
cattle to be branded.” 

“ Welcome, friend Zaraza! you have indeed exerted 
yourself with your usual spirit. How many, rank and 
file, have you brought me from the valleys ?” 

“ As near as I can guess, camarada !—for you know 
we guerilléros keep no muster-rolls like regular troops— 
my own mozos from the neighbourhood of Barcelona are 
about six hundred. Riquelmen, Gutierrez, and Rivas, 
bring from four to five hundred each; and my compadre 
Zedeno’s corps, which was cut up so severely near Bar- 
quiziméto last year, hardly two hundred. Truly, there 
may be above two thousand.” 

“Very well; and new the question is how to victual 
them; for we have as yet no commissariat.” 

“It is unnecessary, amigo! We passed a farm belong- 
ing to the frayles Capuchinos, on our way ; and we took 
care to supply ourselves with beef enough for to-day. 
To-morrow we shall have settled the whole affair with 
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the cogote-raspades ; and my mozos will separate, every | of general ; for he still wore the white sandals and dark- 
But the latter article of]in a hostile manner. ‘They had reckoned no less securely 


man to his home.” : 

By this time they had reached the Quinta, where Mi- 
randa found the troops still under arms, and waiting for 
his orders. He directed them to leave their ranks, and 
prepare their morning meal; but to be in readiness to 
fall in at a moment’s warning. While the general was 
busied in receiving reports, and issuing orders for the 
day, Sepulveda took the opportunity of enquiring for his 
mother. He found her in one of the long virandas over- 
looking the pleasure grounds, in conversation with her 
brother Gabriano, who was excepted, as chaplain, from 
the strict order issusd, prohibiting the officers from in- 
truding on that part of the Quinta occupied by the ladies. 


The balconies were filled with-Caracquenas, who looked|the insurgents, the appellation of “el Padre Bastidor,” 


with interest on the busy scene around them, and chatted 
merrily with their brothers and cortejos beneath ; finding 
a great source of diversion in the temporary separation to 
which they were subjected, and the novel bustle and pa- 
rade of a camp. ; 

The Godo party, meanwhile, which had possession of 
the city, had taken every possible precaution to ensure 
the success of the counter revolution they had com- 
menced. ‘They had already despatched messengers to 
Cartagena, to solicit assistance from Monteverde ; who, 
as they well knew, had lately received a strong rein- 
forcement from Cadiz. In full confidence of being 
speedily succoared, they resolved to make a vigorous re- 
sistance against all attempts to dislodge them. The se- 
ditious friars laboured incessantly to keep the enthusiasm 
of their partisans at its proper pitch, by inflammatory ha- 
rangues; and the wealthy royalists, many of whom had 
flocked to the Spanish standard, which was ostentatiously 
displayed from the ruins of the capital, were lavish in 
their distribution of money among the populace. 


Every man who lives in a revolutionary period, either] of an irregular group of them, dressed in their borrowed 


has been, is, or hourly expects to be, a soldier. Conse- 
quently, there was but little difficulty in hastily discipli- 


ning the insurgents, few of whom were totally unac-|Some few were contented with wearing the cavalry and 
quainted with the use of arms, so as to render their] infantry uniforms, which they found in barracks or go- 
services as a body available. Several hundred Europeans] vernment stores, and on the bodies of soldiers who had 
were scattered among them, who had formerly belonged] been crushed to death during the earthquake. 
to the Spanish armies. ‘They had been permitted, by the} the greater number, however, dressed themselves in the 
mistaken lenity of the patriot government, to settle in] gaudiest suits they could plunder, in the houses belong- 
Caraccas, and even, in many instances, to hold confiden-] ing to members of the Cabildo, and in the wardrobe 
tial situations, after having surrendered under capitulation | of the theatre. 
These men’s military | dresses of the bull fighters had been put in requisition. 
skill and experience in warfare, joined to the national} As these realised the beau ideal of splendid apparel, in 
antipathy they, as Europeans, bore the creoles, and.the|the eyes of the mob, they became the cause of many 
personal feelings of rancorous hatred, which, as conquered] single combats with the knife ; and repeatedly changed 
royalists, they entertained towards the patriots who had} owners in the course of the day. 
humbled them, eminently qualified them to serve as ofli-] sion for gaudy decorations was confined to adorning their 
cers among the motley assemblage, which they encou-} persons from the waist upwards. 
raged by their presence, and animated by their example.| guayuco and loose calzoncillos, far beyond trowsers or 

The friars had also sent emissaries among the neigh-| pantaloons; and the few among them, who were tempted 
bouring plantations, for the purpose of stimulating the] to wear shoes or boots, soon laid thei aside, in despair 
This unprinci-| at the cramping and chafing occasioned by such unnatu- 
pled measure, which was subsequently productive of the} ral incumbrances. 


in different parts of the country. 


slaves to a revolt against their masters. 


most horrible results, was but partially successful at this 


early stage of the war; for the slaves on the Main, whose] on parade, when they could be persuaded to attend, was 
trealment was, by many degrces, milder than that expe-}such as deeply mortified and scandalised their more ga- 
tienced by the same class on the islands, for the most] turnine instructers. 
part resisted al! attempts to corrupt their fidelity. Never-| soldiers ; for they caught the manual and platoon exer- 
theless, a considerable body was collected, among the} cise, from their drill-sergeants, with apparently intvitive 
most worthless and depraved of this degraded race; and} readiness of apprehension; and kept step as correctly 
was armed with lances, machetes, and long knives, as}as might have been anticipated, from their national 
there was no leisure to drill them to the use of fire-arms.} fondness for music and dancing. 

Although the commanders of the insurgents had ven-} aversion to remaining steady in one position, and their 
tured to lead‘out their forces on one occasion, in which] propensity to whistle, and even to sing “ La Cachupina” 
they had surprised the patriot troops, they had even then} and “ El Fraylejon,’ while standing in the ranks, per- 
met with so warm a reception, that, although finally] petually annoyed and insulted their Spanish leaders, both 
successful through overpowering numbers, they were] priests and laymen. 
deterred from again trying their strength, in the open} was of great importance, until the expected reinforce- 
field, against their disciplined opponents. They were} ment should arrive from Cartagena, it was considered 
contented to entrench themselves in the Plaza and the] expedient to connive at these irregularities, and to keep 
neighbouring ruined convents, in a manner which the] the rotozos in good humour. 
friars pronounced impregnable. But the veteran Spaniards] the insurgents within the city, whom Miranda was pre- 
shook their heads ; and doubted whether the raw recruits, paring to attack. 


whom they saw around them, would be able to make 
good pa breastworks, when vigorously attacked by 
regular troops. 

he command of the whole had been entrusted, by 
unanimous consent, to Fray Pablo Oyarzun, a capuchin, 
well known throughout Caraccas as a factious dema-| i 
gogue. His Herculean limbs would have better become} ¢ 


the cuirass and helmet of a dragoon, than the coarse| encamped ; so as to enter Caraccas by ‘different parts of 
gray tunic and cerquillo of a friar; and his strength of] the environs. 
lungs, and vchemence of declamation, had rendered him| raw recruits, headed by inexperienced officers, had given 


popular as an orator at seditious assemblies. This sturdy|t 


member of the church-militant had not entirely discarded}as Miranda had forescen. 


hooded frock of a capuchin. 
dress had been repeatedly rent, by climbing among the 
ruins of the city, and by his strenuous exertions while 
assisting to build the barricades ; so that it barely reached 
down to the knee. Instead of the usual knotted girdle 
of his order, his tunic was bound round his waist by a 
broad buff leather belt, which held a horseman’s sabre, 
and a brace of brass-mounted pistols. His shaven crown 
was covered by a helmet, stripped from one of the pa- 
triot carbineers, who had been killed in the Plaza by the 
mob, during the first effervescence of the popular com. 
motion. ‘The bushy red beard, which he wore in com- 
pliance with the rules of his order, gained him, among 


from the resemblance it gave him to a Spanish pioneer. 

Powerful as his influence was among those of bis 
party, and little as he scrupled to enforce his authority 
by the yaost approved method of “pan y palo,” he could 
not succeed in keeping the rotozos, on whose exertions 
the cause mainly depended, in such order as was desirable. 
The number of private houses, with well-stocked cellars, 
as well as of public chop-honses, which had been aban- 
doned, and to which they had unrestrained access, had 
given them such favourable opportunities for intoxication, 
as they could not resist. Patroles of their more sober 
companions in arms were incessantly employed collect- 
ing them from the chicherfas and wine-houses, in which 
they indulged in their Baechanalian propensities ; totally 
forgetful of the attack there was every reason to expect, 
so soon as Miranda should have mustered a sufticient 
force. 

The alteration in the clothing of the rotozos was ano- 
ther cause of no small embarrassment to their command. 
ant and his subalterns; for the appearance, at a distance, 


plumes, frequently alarmed the pickets in the Plaza, with 
the idea that a party of the enemy had entered the city. 


By far 


Even the gaily embroidered and spangled 


This prevailing pas- 
b&b 


They preferred the 


If their appearance was grotesque, their deportment 


It was not that they were stupid 


But their utter 


Nevertheless, as their co-operation 


Such was the condition of 


EE 
CHAPTER XII. 
THE ASSAULT—THE CHINGANERA. 
The hour appointed for the assault at length arrived ; 
und the patriot army moved forward, in silence and by 
Jevious routes, from all the points in which it had been 


The forces within the city, being chiefly 


hemselves up to their customary indulgence of the siesta, 
Repose, at that hour, was 


never dreamed of the possibility of its being interrupted 


on the siesta being held sacred, than both contending 
partics used to cileulatg, at the comimfencement of the 
revolutionary war, on evcry @bbath and saipt’s day being 
observed as temporary cessations Of arms), 

The Cazadores de Aragoa, who attacked Wy the strect 
leading from the plain of the Egido, in conjuction with 
the Grenadéros del Barlovento, surprised the first picket 
they came to; the sentry, who was seated with his 
musket between his knees, dosing under the shade of a 
projecting roof, being disarmed before he could spread 
the alarm. Having secured the prisoners in their own 
guard-room, the troops proceeded unchallenged along the 
Calle del Marquéz, through solitary streets. They might 
have supposed the city to be altogether deserted, were it 
not for the sounds of merriment and singing they ocea- 
sionally heard, while passing the door of some chicheria, 
within which a party of rot6zos was carousing. As they 
entered the main strect leading to the Plaza, a single 
shot was heard in an opposite quarter. The leading files 
halted for a moment, and held their breath to listen. It 
was followed by a heavy, but irregular discharge of mus- 
ketry, such as an undisciplined body of men would fire 
on a sudden alarm ; and instantly after, close vollies, as 
of platoons, pealed in measured time from the same di- 
rection. 

“Viva la patria!” exclaimed Lorenzo Tovar, who 
commanded the advanced guard. “ Our comrades are 
hard at it already. Double quick march.” 

‘The whole column immediately trailed arms, and ad- 
vanced at a rapid pace, along the wide Calle Real. Theo 
sound of firing was now heard in two different quarters ; 
and the “ Vivas” of the assailants were mingled with the 
crics of the alarmed insurgents. At the same time, the 
great bell of the Franciscan convent, near the Plaza, 
which was one of the few large edifices that had escaped 
with little injury, was tolled in the abrupt startling peal 
commonly called “ Plagaria.” The Cazadores were 
within a hundred yards of the breast-work raised across 
the corner of the square, when a flash issued from the 
muzzle of the ficld piece, which was planted in the centre 
of the barricade, and the report shook the tottering walls 
on each side of the street. Fortunately for the assailants, 
the gun had been elevated above point-blank ; and the 
shower of grape hissed harmlessly over their heads, in- 
stead of sweeping the foremost files before it, as the in- 
surgents had designed. 

When the smoke cleared away, Tovar found himself 
close to a small party of Spaniards, who were actively 
loading the gun for a second shot. He cut down the man 
who was ramming home the cartridge; and his followers, 
scrambling over the breast-work, bayoncted those who 
were defending it. They were soon checked, however, 
by an unexpected heavy and well directed fire, from a 
strong body of rotozos, stationed in the rear of the barri- 
cade; and they suffered severely, whilst their comrades 
were swarming up to their support. The smoke of this 
volley shrouded them for a while; and enabled them to 
form with little farther loss, except such as was sustained 
by chance shots. The moment it cleared away, the Ca- 
zadores rushed forward with the bayonet, supperted by 
the grenadiers, who had reached the scene of action bya 
parallel street, and had entered the Plaza at tho same 
inoment, over the adjoining breast-work. 

The rotézos withstood the charge for a moment ; wa- 
vered—and broke their ranks; crowding confusedly 
into the ruined cathedral, where they once made a des- 
perate stand behind the fallen pillars of the aisles. They 
were closely pursued by the Cazadores; and the sacred 
walls re-echoed the pealing vollies of musketry, the 
shouts of the combatants and the shrieks of the wounded. 
The Spaniards, who had headed the insurgents, alone 
stood firm. When forced from the spot they had de- 
fended, by the press of assailants, who were too eager in 
pursuit of the fugitives to observe them, they rallied 
round the fountain in the centre of the square, from 
whence they kept up a destructive and unobserved fire. 
The runaway slaves, on whom little dependence had 
been placed, and who had not been entrusted with fire- 
arms, were stationed in the courts of the palace and 
prison, from whence they at first looked on, with their 
usual apathy, at the destruction that raged before their 
eyes. The patriots were pouring in at every corner of 
the Plaza, and the insurgents were flying in confusion 
through the ruined buildings, and endeavouring to gain 
the neighbouring churches and convents. Fray Pablo 
Oyarzun, who had proved himself in the late melée as 
able a swordsman as an orator, threw himself into the 
midst of the slaves, and called to them to follow him ; 








his monastic habits, in assuming the office and authority | considered by them such a matter of course, that they 


reminding them of the consequences of falling into the 
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power of their enraged masters. "lhis appeal effectually 
aroused thein. Phas ng Wrap d their pont nds round 


their left armns, they drew their long knives, and rushed 
headlong tmto the thick of the fight, with a yellof “ Zu 
the kaye!” grappling their “Antagonists with the terocity 
of panthers, and tifiicting the most desperate wounds, 
betore the troops were aware of their sudden attack. 


The rotozos in the cathedral, who tought with renewed 
confidence from their sheltered position, had succeeded 
in repulsing the Cazadores. Boing supported by the 
handful of Spaniards, who had collected on the steps of 


the fountain, they pressed forward on the patriots with a 
despairing etfort, that bid fair to turn the fortune of the 
day. At that moment, loud shouts of “ dlza Zardza !” 
were heard; and the aged chief, mounted on a spirited 
charger, cleared the barricade beside the corner of the 
palace at a single bound, and galloped into the Plaza at 
the head of his guerilla. One charge decided the day ; 
for the rotozos iastantly threw away their arms and dis- 


hough they fought 


persed. As tor ue revolted slaves, alt 
to the last, and even when trampled beneath the horse’s 
hools, stabbed at them with their long cuchillos, they 
were hemmed in, and tell, one by Gne, with all their cha- 
racterisiic and {crocious stubbornness, 

"The patriot troops, maddened by the excitement of the 
protracted conflict, pursued the fugitives from street to 
xtrect, and from rain te ruin, until they reached the Ala- 
meda: where the carbincers, and the reinforcement of 
eavalry from La Guayra, arrested their flieht, and com- 
pleted the havoc of the day. Quarter was neither sued 
for nor offered; and the slaughter was followed up as 
unrelentingly, as is usual durtag civil war. It was re- 
marked by the soldiers, that not a single frias had fallen 
in tho Pliza. When first the firing became general, 
they had fled throngh the cloisters of the cathedral to 
their convents, and had concealed themselves, ¢ very man 
in his cell, from the vengeance of the enraged patriots. 
Miranda, who entered the square towards the close of 
the engagement, and observed the exertions of Fray Pablo, 
whose holact had beon struck off in the conflict, leaving 
lis shayen crown exposed, gave repeated orders to havi 
him taken alive. Nevertheless, he eladed all the soldiers’ 
eVorts, exhibiting such prowess, that few dared cope with 
hii single handed; and when he saw the guerilla arrive, 
he cnt his way to the gate of the catuedral, where his 
pursuers lost all traces of him, 

The baygles now sounded the signal to reeall the seat- 
tered troops to their respective corps ; and by Miranda’s 
orders, the army was marched to the upper end of the 
Alameda, where it bivoyacked, Asthere was no further 
duty for him to perform that night, Sepulveda lett the 
party of stall officers, who were cagerly disenssing the 
events of the day, and strolled slowly dewn the broad 
walk. The tall dark poplars still overshadowed the 
path, uninjured by the coucassion which had laid towers 
and palaces low; and appeared silently to assert the su- 
pertority of the works of nature over those of art. 

With the feeling of melancholy pleasure, which usually 
attends us when visiting the scenes endeared to us_ by 


reeolleetion of former happiness, Sepulveda seated hiinsel?’ 


on the same rude stone bench, which his mother and the 
novice Lad occupied but three nights before. He would 
haye giyen worlds to recall that evening; and, as he 
thought of the Tadian minstrel’s song, he unconsciously 
repeated in a low voice the refran— 
“ No me olvides nunea! No me olvides, no!” 

Searcely had he uttered these words, when he started, 
at hearing a guitar close behind him, repeating the notes 
of the air, in the same plaintive eadence in which he had 
so lately heard it played. He turned hastily, and saw 


the Chinganera who had so particularly addressed herself’ 


to him the other evening. She was now elad in the 
coarse dark poncho, and blue justrn, of her tribe, without 
a trace of the theatrical dress, waich she had adopted 
when he last saw her. Nothing was nore coinmon than 
to see those of her wandering race, at all times, and in 
all places ; and they were well known to affect a myste- 
rious interest in the affairs of any, whom they believed 
to be kindly disposed towards thein ; availing themselves 
of iste lire nee obtained by their restless curiosity, either 
for the purpose of fortune telling, or to show their capri- 
cious gratitude. Yet her sudden appearance on this 
spot seemed so closcly connected with the subject of his 
previous thoughts, that Sepulveda waited for some mo- 
ments, half expecting to hear from her some interesting 
communication. But, as she stood perfectly still and 
silent, he addressed a few words to her, in commendation 
of the prescience she had displiyed, in warning his com- 
panion of the approaching earthquake. 


"9 


“Such warnings are easily given!” said she; “there 








ne —y 





is not a child in my tribe, but knows what calm sultry 
weather, anid a sudden failing of the water springs, por- 
tend. But no one will place confidence in an Indian’s 
word, ‘Ihe wisest of you all, when assailed by calen- 
tura, or wounded by the rattle-snake’s fangs, have re- 
course to us withoat Lesitation. But, as tue earthquake 
rolls by and is no longer remembered, so the fever is 
cured, the poison is extracted,and the Indian is forgotten. 
Yet it is uot in these alone that we have skill. Wall you 
have a proof, Carlos Sepulveda? 1 know her, on whom 
you were this moment thinking; and can tell whither 
she is gone.” 

“With my name, at least, you appear well acquainted. 
But if you have learned any thing of Dona—that is to 
say, of any one for whom you suppose ine to be interest- 
ed, tell me at once all you know.” 

“Suppose! 1 know it well. Did I not watch your 
looks that evening, as you leaned against yonder alamo? 
And again, when [ sang the dispedida,—coulé I miss 
seeing to who you applied each word ? Nay, more ;— 
you saw not me in the chapel of the Monjas Claras, al- 
though I knelt beside the same pillar; but I saw you, 
when you burst through the lattice, and bore away the 
novice in safety. I escaped death, by following your 
steps ; and I never lost sight of her, as long as her foot 
was on her native soil.” 

“ Heavens! has she then left Venezuela? Where did 
you last see her? and with whom ?” 

“Her father took her from your mother’s care. I 
followed them to the Quebrada del Tucuqueri, where her 
brother,—as I judged trom the resemblance he bore to 
her,—was in waiting with horses and mules. From 
thence I traced them to the conuco of the Indian Jose 
Chanapas. While they slept the siesta, I crossed the sa- 
vanna of Canaveral, in the direction I observed they were 
taking. I reached the fishing village of Los Bagres be- 
fore they entcred it; and overheard an agreement made 
by the father with a foreign sailor, to convey them in his 
bark to Santo ‘Tomas. -But whether they are gone to 
the town of that name on the broad Orinoco, or to an 
island beyond sea which they talk of on the coast, I could 
not then learn. Be it which it may, | shall know before 
we inect again; for nothing can long remain a secret to 
our wandering race.” 

“ell me at least, Chinganera! before you go, whence 
it is that you take such an interest in me, and in—” 

* Aud in Maria del Rosario Pefinela, you would say. 
[ know it appears incredible to white men, that Indians 
should remeniber benefits; and yet they wonder not at 
gratitude in their dogs. Your als of the other night 
were not the first, by many, that L had received irom 
you; aud when your mother saw me resting under the 
trees in her garden, the evening of the earthquake, she 
did not ordee me to be turned out, as others would have 
done, but sent me food. ‘hat was a_ sufficient motive 
for me to serve her and hers. As for the journey to Los 
Bagres,—I must have wandered somewhere, for ny home 
is not in cities, but in change of place; so that it mat- 
tered little to me which way I turned. Aud now, fare- 
well! When [next see you, it shall be to warn you, 
that you are about to become a wanderer, as Tam. Last 
night the moon darkened a bright star in her path. 
When was that seen, and a revolution in Coquibacoa 
failed to follow ?”* 

As she spoke the last words, she turned from her at- 
teutive auditor, and disappeared among the neighbouring 
gardens. 

——f—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DROGUER—THE PIRATE. 

Don Beltran and Joaquin Penuela had been so soundly 
lulled to rest, alier the fatigue of the preceding day, by 
the gentle motion of the schooner, while crossing the 
straits of Cubagua, that they did not awake until they 
had passed the island of Margarita, and were abreast of 
the Siete Hermanos rocks. ‘The little droguer began to 
feel the swell of the Caribbean sea, as she cleared the 
group of lesser Antilles. She now rose in livelier bounds 
on the waves, which curled under the influence of a 
light trade wind; and the motion effectually disturbed 
the passengers’ rest; although Kapitein Lodewyk would 
not have exchanged it for that of the easiest pacing mule 
on the Spanish main. 

When they came on deck, they found Maria del Rosa- 


* An occultation of a star, (by the moon,) is a phenome- 
non universally believed in South America, even amoug 
the npper classes of socicty, to portend some approaching 
revolution. Under the Spanish government, it was sup- 
posed to predict the death or disgrace of a viceroy. 





rio already there. ‘The schipper, who had ascertainer 
from his cabin-boy that she was awake, had prepared he 
a seat on a henccop, covered with his boat cloak, and 
lashed to windward of the companion, near which he 
stood at the helm. He had also recollected that there 
was some Curazao chocolate on board ; and having made 
some himself, he had brought it to her in a silver-mounted 
cocoa-nut, with some cazida bread; lamenting at the 
same time, that he hed not brought some milk and eggs 
for her use. The freshness of the sea air, and the novelty 
of the scene around her, had effectually chased away all 
the languor and wretchedness she had felt on first em. 
barking. With the elastic spirits of youth, she had re. 
conciled herself to leaving her native land, as to an ineyi. 
table misfortune; consoling herself by the reflection, that 
it was her duty to accompany her father in his exile, 
Lodewyk Sluiker, notwithstanding his national and pro. 
fessional roughness of manner, could not help feeling in. 
terested for her. He cndeavoured to entertain her, as he 
would have amused one of his own children, by pointing 
out to her the remarkable head-lands as they passed; 
not forgetting comments on their usefulness, as marks 
for such and such a harbour. He also called her atten. 
tion to the flying-fish, as they bounded and fluttered 
along the ridge of a swell; and to the man-of-war birds, 
cruising with motionless outstretched wings, as if floating 
on the eddics of the breeze. 

When Don Beltran and his son appearcd, Sluiker gave 
the helm into the hand of an old gray-headed mulatto, 
with directions to keep a clean full; and advanced to 
enquire how they had rested. On learning that the 
schooner’s motion rather disagreed with them, he pro. 
duced a ease bottle, and recommended “a morning dram” 
both by precept and example. [le then desired the black 
cook, who was busy at the galley fire, to bring the 
breakfast aft; anda plentiful repast was soon spread be- 
fore him, consisting of fish and yams, turtle’s eggs and 
plantains. His passengers, it is true, did little honour to 
the provisions set before them; but the worthy schipper 
found appetite for all. Not content with this manifest 
triumph, he endeavoured, as is usual in such cases, to 
argue his guests out of their indisposition, and to persuade 
them that it existed only in their imaginations; assuring 
them, that if they would but cat heartily, all their qualms 
would vanish, as if by magic. Finding them, however, 
obstinate and incredulous on this point, as landsmen usually 
are, he betook himself to his long criollo cigars, which, 
he owned, might almost be rigged as sliding-gunter poles 
for his schooner, in case of need. As he leaned against 
the mainmast, so that the smoke might annoy his lady- 
passenger as little as possible, he began a serics of what 
are usually termed tough yarns ; interrupting them occa- 
sionally, by giving necessary directions to the man at the 
helm. 

As the day advanced, the breeze hauled a few points 
more round to the southward, so as to blow perfectly fair; 
and, towards evening, they could see the small group of 
Aves islands, right ahead on the horizon. Several vessels had 
passed in different directions during the day, to the great 
delight of the novice; and she had been for some time 
looking over the stern at one that appeared to be bound 
the same way, as it was coming rapidly up with the 
droguer, under a press of canvass. It was a long top- 
sail-schooner, with taunt tapering masts; and its decks 
were plainly seen to be crowded with men. The helms. 
man, of whom Maria del Rosario asked some trifling 
question about this vessel,turned a careless eye upon her ; 
but after looking steadfastly at her for a few moments, he 
called to the schipper, that a suspicious looking stranger 
was overhauling them, hand over hand. 

Lodewyk broke off in the middle of a long story, and 
snatching the spy-glass out of the binnacle, reconnoi- 
tred the vessel astern; but soon threw aside the glass, 
exclaiming “Stranger? Ik ken’t schip too well. Ik 
would sweer, by de bruin patch in his voor topsail, dat it 
is ’t roover of ’t Bahamas! Jk heb vallen in mit him, 
many a time, bevoore to-day, but never zo far to wind- 
ward as dis. Go below and hide thyzelf in myn berth. 
Do you, cavalleros, kruipen onder ’t zeils in ’t hole. If 
he heb zien no man on deck, except mynself and ’t 
scheep’s volk, he will pass ’t drouger medout noticing 
her: but ik fear he is too waak-zaam voor dat.” 

There was no necessity for him to repeat this advice ; 
for his terrified passengers retreated instantly on hearing 
the alarming intelligence. Lodewyk hastily bent a sma'l 
Dutch ensign to the halyards. 

Contrary to his expectation, the schooner clewed up 
her top-sails, hauled down the jib, and passing the stern ol 
the droguer, rounded to abreast of her without hailing. 
When her way through the water was checked, a boat 
was lowered from the stern davits, and being manned 
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heets, was pulled towards the droguer. When the 
came along-site, several rough looking marauders, 
various nations, and hues of complexion, stepped on 
jboard, with cutlasses and pistols in their belts. Their 


ferocious expression of countenance, to rule such a law- 
less band, shook Lodewyk heartily by the hand, address- 
ing him familiarly as “ old shipmate ;” and demanded to 
know what passengers he had on board, and where he 
had stowed them. The schipper was hesitating whether 
he had better own to the fact, when his deliberation was 
cut short by the pirate, who said he had already seen, 
them. 

“ Never think of denying them, old Sluiker! I keeps 
too bright an eye to windward to be deceived ; so let the 
gentry coves tumble up slick to muster directly, or I 
must send somebody for them. I should have passed 
your droguer without overhauling her, for old acquain- 
tance sake, if they had kept the deck manfully ; but such 
hasty diving below looks tarnal suspicious.” 

Lodewyk, who trembled for the safety of hie female 
passenger, made haste to call Don Beltran and his* son 
from their place of concealinent. They hesitated so long 
to obey his summons, that the pirate became impatient, 
and with a volley of oaths and denunciations of ven- 
geance on their obstinacy, ordered two of his men to 
“jump down into the hold, and turn to, to start on deck 
every mother’s son they could find.” Scarcely had they 
dropped through the hatchway, when a joyful shout an- 
nounced their having discovered a prize in the iron 
chest. 

“Pass down a running bowline!” cried one of them ; 
“and stand by to rouse this here yapper on deck. Never 
mind the passengers this bout! [ suppose they are coiled 
away under some of these sails; but we have made a 
better land-fall.” 

All those who had remained in the boat, left her in 
charge of the bow-man on hearing this welcome news, 
and crowded round the hatch-way, to assist in hoisting 
out the chest, the weight of which-proclaimed its value 
to be considerable. When it lay before them in the 
gang-way, they announced their success, with three 
hearty cheers, to their shipmates, who had climbed into 
the schooner’s rigging to watch their proceedings. While 
they were . busied lowering it carefully into the boat 
alongside, their captain called Sluiker aside. 

“TI guess,” said he “old schipper! you can have no 
interest in that there kist; or perhaps I might endeavour 
to save you some part of it. I shall always remember 
that we two have been on the account together formerly ; 
and although you are now in a quieter line of business, 
still you have it in your power to be useful to us occa- 
sionally. Tell me honestly, Lodewyk, have these pis- 
sengers of yours got any thing else of the right sort? If 
not, I will boom off with my ship-mates, before they 


terror, in the prospect of approaching death, as now 
overwhelmed him, when anticipating poverty aud wretchi- 
edness. 

His agonies of mind were truly terrifying to his 
daughter, who had never before seen him, but as the 
stern stoical parent, whom she had not indeed been 
taught to love, but whom she nevertheless instinctively 
respected. He now appeared to her completely bereit of 
reason, as he alternately uttered the most violent iunpre- 
cations on the pirates who had robbed him, and wrung bis 
hands in unavailing regret.and despair. She once ventured 
to approach him, for the purpose of suggesting some 
thoughts of consolation ;—she scarcely knew what ;—but 
he repulsed her with violence, and even fierceness, as 1! 
anxious to relieve himself, by a vain attempt to throw 
the blame of his ruin on any one who came in contact 
with him. He occasionally appeared to look as if ex 
pecting consolation from his son Joaquin, for whose sake 
chiefly he had laboured to amass his wealth. But al- 
though the young man was sensible, to its fullest extent, 
of the misfortune which had befallen them, bis thoughts 
were thoroughly engrossed by his own share in_ the 
calamity; and he sat apart in gloomy silence, without 
uttering a word betokening sympathy in his parent's 
distress. 

Lodewyk, meanwhile, who had at first offered to re- 
turn to Los Bagres, and land his passengers, but had 
met with an abrupt, and, as he conceived, haughty re- 
fusal, stood for some time at the helm in silence; con- 
scious, doubtless, that his abilities in consolation were 
not to be relied on. When he found, however, that the 
violence of Peiuela’s despair had worn itself out, he be- 
gan, in his own phrase, “ to mak ’t best of a bad job.” 

“Come, seflor passagier, you must not throw your 
heart after your doubloons. Ift roovers have taken your 
geld-kist, they have left you your zoon and dochter. 
Inmiddels, as you must be a king’s man, by your run- 
ning away just now, you may easily get a passage to 
Cartagena, or La Havana, where you zal be onder your 
own vlag, and ’t Spaansch government will be bound to 
maintain you. Of anders, if you preter coming to anker 
at Santo ‘Thomas, you zal find plenty of royalist 
uitgangers, who fled vrom Caraccas last year, and now 
contrive to make a tolerable living among the Deenschie, 
in hopes of soon returning. You moet do as they dg. 
De jonker, here, your zoon, is stout enough to work vor 
you all dree; and ik dare say your dochter has learned 
bordunring, at *t konvent, dat zall be useful to her.” 

Maria del Rosario caught eagerly at this suggestion, 
and assured her father that her noviciate had not been} 
passed in idleness; enumerating the different accom- 
plishments she had acquired, such as embroidery, filagree 
work, &c. which usually form the principal part of a 
conventual education. Don Beltran rewarded her wit! 
a look of affection, the first she could remember his hav- 


ing bestowed on her; and he sighed, as he refiveted how 





think of overhauling your berth ; as you may have some 
little articles of your own there, which you would not} 
like to lose.” | 

As Lodewyk assured him, with not a few oaths in his | 
peculiar dialect, that there was nothing clse of value in 
the vessel, he again shook hands, and stepping into his | 
boat, ordered her to be shoved off. The pirates pulled | 
merrily for their schooner, singing in chorus the well 
known West Indian canoe song ;— 


| 
| 
{ 


“The captain’s gone ashore ; 
The inate has got the key ; 
Hurrah! my jolly boys, — 
"Tis grog time o’day.” 


The boat was cleared and hoisted up, and the schooner 
filled her sails and stood away for the Westward, before 
Sluiker recovered from his astonishment at this unwel- 
come visit. Having made sail on the droguer, and given 
orders for her to be kept her course, he descended to the 
cabin, and relieved the novice from the dreadful appre- 
hensions under which she had laboured, while the pirates 
were on board. He found it a fur more diilicult task to 
reconcile Don Beltran to the less of his treasure; and it 
was in vain that he reminded him of the providential es- 
cape he and his family had, from falling into the hands 
of a lawless gang. ‘The unfortanate emigrant was at 
first stunned by the suddenness of the mischance that 
had befallen him ; and could scarcely credit the reality 
of his loss» He soon recovered, however, from this ap- 
parent apathy, and awoke to a painful sense of total des- 
titution ; with a family too, entirely dependent on him for 
subsistence, and whom he himsclf had compelled to wan- 
der from their home and native land. He had been com- 
paratively calm during his arrest, and subsequent im- 
prisonment, at Caraccas ; and had not in reality felt such 





little he deserved sympathy of any kind from her, whom 
he had been on the point of consigning to the solitude of} 
a convent, and who was even now condemned, hrough| 
his means, to penury and want. 

When night approached, Lodewyk cautioned his pas- 
sengers against the danger of exposing themselves to the 
cold sea_ breeze, after the heat of the’day ; and Joaquin 
Penuela retired at once to the hold, where he stretched 
liimself to sleep on thé spare sails. Maria del Rosario, 
whose attachment to her father appeared to have revived, 
under these circumstances of difficulty and distress, re- 
fused to leave him. She drew close to him, as he sat in 
silent abstraction on the deck of the small schooner, 
leaning against the weather bulwark ; and watched with 
timid solicitude for an opportunity of whispering com- 
fort to him. He suffered her to take his hand, but averted 
his face, as if to repel all attempts at conversation ; and 
continued to gaze in silence on the dark extent of the 
surrounding occan. 

It was a clear starlight night, and not a sound was 
heard, but the dashing of the waves against the droguer’s 
bows. ‘The novice’s thoughts, which lad never yet been 
accustomed to dwell on either the loss or acquisition of 
wealth, speedily wandered from the subject that engross- 
ed her father’s attention, to the peacefal cloisters of the 
convent in which she had enjoyed uninterrupted tran- 
quillity ;—except for one imtrusive thought, which she 
still reproved, yet unconseiously cherished, She thonglht 
also of her kind fricnd Dota Gertrudes; and sighed 
deeply as she remembered how slender were her hopes 
of ever again embracing her. If she for a moment recol- 
lected her father’s recent loss, it was only with exulting 
anticipation of the services she weuld* uow be able t 
render him, and the additional claims they would giv: 


The droguer glided rapidly by the dark rocks of the 
Aves iglands; passing so close as to distinguish the 
locks of sea birds at roost, appearing like regular ridges 
of white marble. Maria del Rosario gazed on them in 
her reverie, until they faded by degrees from her sight, 
and she sank into a profound slumber in her father’s 
arms. Old Sluiker, who had watched her attentively, 
stepped softly forward, and laid his boat-cloak gently 
over her. Her futher acknowledged his attention by a 
grateful pressure of the hand; and continued to rumi- 
nate, in melancholy silence, on the prospect before him. 

lic was well aware, that he had no assistance to ex- 
pect from the Spanish government at Cuba; for he an- 
ticipated the observation that would be made, that he 


the revolution of Venezuela, if he bad been a stanch 
royalist. The sceret services he had occasionally ren- 
dered to Monteverde had been punctually paid for; con- 
sequently he could have no claim on him,as he no longer 
He wes 
also conscions, what slender pretensions a traitor to his 
country can have to the sympathy even of his employers ; 
and was too well convinced of the profiigaey of a Spanish 
army, to venture on taking his fumily with bnn to Car- 
tagena, as dependants on the bounty of a royalist gene- 
ral. He therefore defermined to establish himseél’ at the 
iskind of Santo ‘Tomas; and to obtain, if possible, some 


had it in his power to be useful as a spy. 


and his daughter. 

He had but little hope from the well known indolence 
But he flattered 
himself that, when the youth should be made fully sensi- 
ble of the absolute necessity for exertion, the instruction 
he had received trom the monigot ,or at least his bodily 
labour, would stand him in stead. Afler several wakeful 
hours, he at length closed his eyes, and sank into a dis- 
turbed sluinber, interrupted by drea 


and selfishness of his son Joaquin. 


ms, which repeated 


in vivid colours the misfortune of the preceding day. 


—_ 
CITAPTER XIV. 
THE WEST INDIES.—THE NEGRE 38°$ COT PAGE. 


The first rays of morning awoke Maria del Rosario 
from her light slumbers ; 
able at first to reeollect where she actually was, and by 
what means she had been transported thither. Ono 
glance, however, at the white sails above her, and the 
blue ocean around, sufficed to remind her that she was 
indeed an exile’s daughter. Her tather was still in a 
heavy, but apparently unsound steep, his eountenanco 


and she gazed around her, un- 


was disordered as in pain,and his forehead and cheeks 
were flushed and parched, notwithstanding the coolness 
of the morning breeze. 
that Lodewyk had spre 


She resigned to him the cloak 
d over her; and Jeaniyg on the 
bulwark, contemplated the lovely seenery of the islands 
to windward, abreast of which the schooner was sailing 
To the ea 
the naked 


st, and m the full blaze of uurise, were seen 


peaks ot Montserrate and Redonda: and more 
to the northward, the blue mountains of Santa Lustacia 
and La Saba towered above the neighbouring islets. 

The old mulatto was at the helm; and, as he spoke 
her native language, Maria beguiled the time by ques- 
tioning him concerning the different islands, with all of 
which he appeared well aequainted. The schipper at 
last came on deck, smoking his Jeng cigar, as usual. 
After kindly expressing a hope, that his fair passenger 
fell no inconvenience from braving the night air, he pro- 
ceeded to rouse Don Beltran, muttering Creole-Duteh 
exclamations of surprise at the heaviness of his slumber. 
On awakeing, Pennela found himself totally unable to 
rise, in consequence of severe head-ache and giddiness. 
To his daughter’s great alarm, Sluiker pronounced him 
on examination, to be attacked by that tropical fever 
so fatal to Europeans; and searcely less certainly so to 
all creoles, who venture to ehange their place of abode 
incantiously, or who expose themselves to sudden and 
violent vicissitudes of weather. In answer to the anxious 
enquiries of the mevice, Sluiker declared that nothing 
could be done for him, while aboard the droguer, except 
to shelter him from the sun until the evenine » when 
he observed, they would, in all probability, reach the 
island to which they were bound. He therefore 
an awning for the invalid across the 
neath which he provided him with 
couch, as wus possible under existing circunstances ; 
lett undisturbed, and 


spread 
main rreginge, be 
as eomtortable a 


recommending that he should be 
strongly warning the novice against exposing herself to 
the contagion ef the danverous disease. No considera 
tion, however, could prevent her trom attending her fathes 


feotion. She would perms uo hand 


vith sincere tilt 


but hers to smooth his rugge 





her to that affection she so anxiously coveted, 





eged pillow, and to efticr to his 


ought to have emigrated at the very commencement of 


commereial situation, as a means of support for himself 
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in so ill provided a vessel. e 

As the mid-day heat grew more oppressive, the vio- 
lence of the fever increased; and the raving of the un- 
fortunate emigrant terrified his daughter. Having never 
before attended a bed of sickness, except that of some 
meck, penitent nun, gradually sinking into the grave in 
the full possession of ler senses, and surrounded by all 
that is consolatory in the aid of religion, and soothing in 
the sympathy of fric nds, she had formed no idea of, and 
was totally unprepared to witness, a death embittered by 
mental and corporeal agony. She vainly endeavoured 
to soothe, and meet by argument, what she at first belicv- 
ed to be the suggestions of an over-excited mind, irri- 
tated by misfortunes toa partial insanity. Even after 
she had been undeceived by the more experienced Lode- 
wyk, who was unwearied in his attention and advice, 
she involuntarily started and shuddered, as she heard 
her name, and that of her brother, repeatedly called on ; 
one while in the most endearing terms, and the next 
with the bitterest reproaches and execrations, as he con- 
founded in his frenzy the idea of his children, with the 
recollection of the recent outrage perpetrated by the 
pirates. Joaquin, meanwhile, sat on the companion, 
gloomily looking on; but evidently taking no interest in 
what was going forward, nor in any way attempting to 
be of the least service. 

‘Towards the afternoon, they entered the beautiful little 
archipelago, dedicated by-the first discoverers, (in allu- 
sion, probably, to the richness of the soil,) to “ La Virgen 
Gorda ;” and just before sunset the droguer passed the 
green island of San Juan, and entered the sheltered har- 
bour of Saint Thomas. The arrival of the small schooner 
excited no attention whatever among the many cheerful 
partics, that were walking under the cocoa-nut trees on 
the beach, or seated on the ramparts of the half disman- 
tled inner fort. Although Mario del Rosario well knew 
she had not a friend, nor even an acquaintance in the 
world, except at Caraccas, yet she felt almost disappoint- 
ed, that not one among the numbers she saw, had come 
forward to welcome her. An overwhelming sense of 
loneliness oppressed her, as the droguer came to an an- 
chor near the landing place. As she looked at her father’s 
helpless condition, and recollected the necessity of re- 
moving him to the shelter of some stranger’s roof, she 
hid her face on his couch, and burst into tears. 

The schipper, who had been busied mooring his little 
vessel, and launching his jolly-boat from the larboard 
gangway, where it had been stowed during the passage, 
now accosted the novice in as soft a tone as he could as- 
sume. He entreated her not to distress herself, fot he 
would himself go immediately on shore ; and endeavour 
to procure a lodging at sone emigrant’s house. When 
it was a little later, and the streets were not so much 


wise comfortable, and perfectly clean, he offered to conduct 
his passengers thither. Maria del Rosario eagerly ex- 
pressed her thanks; and in the first place he carefully 
removed the invalid; leaving the brother and sister on 
board, as the boat was too small to contain them all at 
the same time. In about half an hour he returned, and 
invited them to accompany him to their lodgings; as- 
suring them that they would find Don Beltran more 
comfortably situated, than they perhaps anticipated. 

They followed him to the suburb behind the fort. 
There, on the rise of the hill leading to the plantations, 
a few neat white-washed cottages stood, totally differing 
in appearance, and style of building, from any that the 
emigrants had ever before seen. Maria del Rosario 
would never have suspected them to belong to laundresses, 
unless perhaps from seeing the bamboo poles, supporting 
clothes’ lines, in the gardens behind. The path by 
which they ascended, ran along the brink of a deep 
ravine, which was the channel for a mountain torrent in 
the rainy season; but now mercly contained a small 
rivulet, struggling down to the sea through large pebbles 
and fragments of rock. Some black women were seated 
on these, even at this late hour, singing in shrill chorus, 
and banging lustily, with small wooden beetles, the linen 
they were washing, alter the West Indian fashion. 

The schipper knocked gently at one of the largest cot- 
tages, and the door was opened by an elderly but re- 
markably crect negress, whose good-humoured smile, 
and laughing black eyes, welcomed her guests before she 
spoke a word. It was easy to see that she had mustered 
all her little finery, to do honour to her future inmates. 
She had dressed herself in a scrupulously clean white 
muslin gown, with light blue ribands ; and her shoulders 
were covered with a bright yellow silk shawl. Her shocs 
were pink satin; and her white cotton stockings would 
have been faultless, were it not for the open work of 
their clocks, which betrayed the sable hue of a daughter 
of Africa. Her ear-rings were broad circles of gold, set 
with several ill-shaped and rather yellowish pearls ; and 
a long necklace of gold beads, to which several pieces of 
Spanish coin, were attached, hung down nearly to her 
waist. Her hair, which was. perfectly woolly, had been 
tortured into various attempts at plaiting, which project- 
ed abruptly like short horns; setting at defiance the ef- 
forts of some dozen small tortoise-shell combs, which 
were stuck into different parts of the chevélure. 

Lodewyk introduced her as Mama Chepita; and in- 
formed Maria del Rosario that her hostess could under- 
stand and speak Spanish, as most West Indian negroes 
can. He then took his leave, promising to return the 
next day to enquire after the invalid, previous to sailing. 
The negress kissed her fair guest’s hand, and Icd her 
through a small porch, into a room floored with bright 
red tiles. Its neatness astonished the emigrants ; for on 
hearing Sluiker mention a laundress’s cottage, they had 





crowded, he said, he and a couple of his sailors would 
carry the sick man to his new quarters. 

The coolness of the evening brought with it the usual 
temporary remission in the inore violent symptoms of 
the fever. Don Beltran lay in a state of dozing insensi- 
bility, which renewed his daughter’s apprehensions, She 
feared it was the precursor of death; and dreaded every 
moment to sce him expire before her cyes, without any 
attempt having been yet made to save him. She was 
also embarrassed by the recollection of her father’s po- 
verty, and alarmed at the thought of incurring even the 
necessary expenses attending his removal, as she was to- 
tally ignorant whether or not he possessed the means of; 
defraying them. ler brother was at that moment pur- 
chasing some fruit from a canoe alongside; and, when 
he approached her to offer her some bananas, she took 
the opportunity of enquiring whether their father had 
any funds with him, to pay for the lodging, and requi- 
site attendance. Joaquin professed his ignorance on 
that subject; but said, that he himself had a few dollars 
left from his last mezada, which would, he supposed, be 
sufficient for the present emergency. This greatly re- 
lieved her mind; and she waited, with comparatively 
little impatience, for the arrival of the good-natured 
schipper. 

After a long anxious hour of expectation, Lodewyk re- 
turned. He declared that he had in vain offered money 
in advance, at every house in the emigrants’ quarter of] 
the town, and even at the regular boarding houses; for 
he was obliged to mention his passenger’s illness, and 
that was considered by every one an insuperable objec- 
tion to receiving him as an inmate. As he found it impos- 
sible to conquer the scruples of the white inhabitants, he 
determined to try the well known hospitality of the 
blacks ; and was successful at the cottage of the first blan- 
chisseuse, to whom he mentioned his embarrassment. 


formed an idea of a miserable rancho, like those they 
had been accustomed to sce at the outskirts of their na- 
tive city. The windows were, of course, unglazed, on 
account of the excessive heat of the climate; but they 
were covered with muslin curtains, of so thin a texture, 
as to admit the breeze from the harbour, which the cot- 
tage overlooked. The chairs were cane-bottomed, and 
painted in imitation of bamboo; and the table, which 
stood in the middle of the room, was of dark Honduras 
mahogany, brilliantly polished. Opposite the door was a 
small side-board, covered with glass of every description, 
cut and plain, ranged ostentatiously in rows, from the 
smallest sized liqueur-glasses, to ruammers and sangria- 
cups. Behind all, towered those tall candle-shades, which 
are rather necessaries than luxuries in a tropical climate, 
where moths and other nocturnal insects swarm to such 
a degree, as instantly to extinguish an unguarded light. 

Mama Chepita smiled with gratified vanity, at seeing 
the notice her young gucsts took of this picce of negro 
finery, which is rarely seen on the main, although ex. 
tremely common on the islands. She invited them to be 
seated on an old-fashioned sofa, covered with a gaudy 
chintz, which appeared from its lustre, and the stiffness 
of its folds, to have been just taken out of the antique 
cedar chest, where it had been carefully laid by for state 
occasions. Maria de] Rosario expressed an anxious de- 
sire to see her father, and the negress led her to a small 
curtained recess at the upper end of the room, where she 
showed her a neat couch surrounded by mosquito cur- 
tains, under which Don Beltran appeared to enjoy a 
refreshing sleep. In answer to the novice’s enquiries 
respecting medical assistance, Mama Chepita assured 
her that, unless some unfavourable alteration in the 
symptoms should occur, it would be needless to call in a 
doctor ; expressing at the same time great dread of the 





After premising that the place was small, although other. 


[learned faculty, and hinting that Europeans could possi- 


3 


bly know nothing about the proper treatment of West 
Indian fevers. She also pointed td a large glass full of 
brerage, compounded of various herbs which she heréelf 
had collected. It stood cooling in the window, close to 
a jar of that never-failing specific, naranjade ; and the 
negress declarcd that, with these simples, she would an. 
swer for the paticnt’s cure. 

Mama Chepita then opened a drawer, in which sho 
had laid Don Beltran’s clothes, and gave the novice a 
purse belonging to her father, containing a few doubloons 
and dollars; likewise the keys of the trunks, which had 
been brought from the droguer by two of the crew, 
She showed Joaquin a small closet next to his father's, 
which she said was to be his bed-room ; and led his sis. 
ter to a neat apartment under the corridor opening into 
the garden, shaded by a large tamarind tree. When 
they returned to the sitting-room, they found the table 
laid for supper, and attended by a young negress, whom 
Mama Chepita presented to her guests, as her daughter 
and their servant. No entreatics could prevail on the 
hostess to join her guests. She hoped she knew her 
place better, than to sit in the presence of white people; 
and pressed them so earnestly to try the fish and tomate, 
and the ochra, that Maria del Rosario, who at first forced 
herself to partake of those West Indian dainties from a 
wish to gratify her kind hostess, was soon induced to 
follow her brother’s example, in supping heartily on 
them. The repast concluded with coffee, which can no 
where be obtained in greater perfection; after which all 
retired to rest, except Mama Chepita, who declared her 
intention of sitting up with the invalid until day-break, 
when she was to be relieved by her daughter Martha. 

— 
CHAPTER XV. 
MILITARY PREPARATIONS.—THE MONKS’ TRIAL. 


As it became generally known that tranquillity had 
been re-established at Caraccas, the peaceable part of the 
community, whieh had fled for safety to the neighbour- 
ing villages and plantations, returned to the capital, and 
employed themselves and their slaves in repairing and 
rebuilding their shattered houses. At the same time, 
large bodies of peons were sent in from the country, and 
were employed by government, together with the sol- 
diery, in clearing away the ruins of public buildings, 
burying the numerous bodies that lay beneath them, 
and crecting temporary barracks and store-houses. 

Afflicting accounts were daily received at head quar- 
ters, from different parts of the united provinces of Vene- 
mela, concerning the damage sustained through the 
earthquake. Although the inhabitants of the other 
great cities had not imitated the capital, so far as to 
break ont into open revolt, yet the overwhelming ca- 
lamity had produced considerable disaffection, and had 
cast a damp on the spirits of the superstitious ;—that is 
tu say, the majority of the population. The situation 
of the country was rendered still more critical, by re- 
ports that had found circulation, relative to the Spanish 
army at Cartagena. It was generally known, that a 
strong reinforcement had arrived from Cadiz; and it was 
asserted, and universally believed, that Monteverde had 
reecived positive instructions to commence a war of ex- 
termination on the infant republic. 

The province of Coro, which lay between Caraccas and 
the royalist army, still persisted in refusing to listen to 
any overtures for joining the union. Jt was consequently 
to be apprehended, that the Spanish general would find 
supplics there, and reinforcements, if necessary, in his 
march against the capital of Venezuela, which was now 
daily expected to commence. Miranda therefore exerted 
himself indefatigably to recruit the exhausted armies of 
the republic; and to put the dismantled fortresses, on the 
frontiers, in a defensible condition. 

Puerto Cavello, one of the strongest of these, which 
was also a sca-port town of importance, was entrusted 
to the command of Colonel Simon Bolivar, a young na- 
tive officer, whose intelligence and activity had obtained 
for him a considerable share of the confidence of the pa- 
triot government. His natural abilities, which were of 
a superior order, had been cultivated by a liberal educa- 
tion, rarely attainable by his countrymen ; and by travel 
in Spain, France, and some few other European coun- 
tries. The garrison under his command consisted prin- 
cipally of volunteer corps, from his native valleys of 
Aragoa. The most distinguished among these was a 
regiment of cazadores, raised and disciplined b him- 
self, on his paternal estate of San Miguel, near the city 
of Vitoria; and armed, as well as clothed, entirely at his 
expense. The officers were all young creoles of the first 
patriot families in the country ; and the soldiers had for- 





merly been slaves on his plantation. They had been 
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THE EARTHQUAKE OF CARACCAS. 














freed, to the number of: about twelve hundred, when 
‘ Bolivar was one of the first to set an example of devotion 
to the cause of liberty, which was subsequently so well 
followed. ‘This corps was conspicuous, not only for its 
high state of discipline, but also for its military equip- 
It was one of the few in which regularity, in 


ments. L 
The uniform was 


that respect, was at all attended to. 


dark green, a colour well suited to the complexion of| 


most of those who wore it; and on the front of their 
schacos was first displayed the device, which was after- 
wards so gencrally adopted, of “ Muerte, o Lisertap !” 
—Death, or Liberty. 

The patriot army could not boast, at that time, of any 
native artillery officers ; but this deficiency was supplied 
by a number of foreign volunteers. As most of these 
were either Frenchmen, or crcoles of Martinico and 
Santa Lucia, the term F’rancezes was applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all foreigners, at the commencement of the 
revolutionary war. 

The guerilléros, commanded by the old chief Zaraza, 
were necessarily objects of suspicion when bivouacked in 
the neighbourhood of towns and cities; for their habits 
of foraging, contracted while on a campaign, were rather 
difficult to shake off, even when among friends and allies. 
They were therefore detached by Miranda beyond the 
lagoon of Maracaybo, towards the borders of the pre- 
vince of Coro. By this politic arrangement, the Venc- 
zuelan government reaped the united advantages of ha- 
rassing their unfriendly neighbours, maintaining a corps 
of observation in front of the declared enemy, and keep- 
ing an useful and efficient, though capricious and irre- 
gular, body of men in good humour. It afforded the 
guerilla facilities of enjoying without interruption those 
little privileges of war, which must otherwise have been 
exercised at the expense of their fellow citizens, or, if al- 
together withheld, would inevitably have led to disgust 
and desertion. 

Zedeiio and Monagas, both of whom had previously 
been peaceable mayor-domos on cattle farms, and had 
acquired in that active capacity, considerable local know- 
ledge of the country now about to be the theatre of war, 
as well as an intimate acquaintance with the genius and 
character of the lower orders among their countrymen, 
came forward from the upper plains of Barcelona, each 
with a large cavalry force, well mounted, but mercly 
equipped with lances. ‘The negro chief, Piar, (who was 
afterwards shot by Bolivar’s order in the Plaza of Angos- 
tura,) announced to Miranda, that he was in Cumana, at 
the head of a large army of Pardos, both horse and foot ; 
with which he was ready to join the patriot forces, pro- 
vided the white officers would agree to reccive him and 
his comrades on terms of equality. 

Besides these, several small corps were in motion 
towards head-quarters, under Bermudez, Marifo, and 
other leaders, whuse entliusiasm, and devotion to their 
country’s cause, it was hoped, would atone for their una- 
voidable deficiencies in military skill and experience. 
Lastly, gun-boats of different sizes were prepared in the 
naval arsenals of La Guayra and Puerto Cavallo, for the 
protection of those harbours; and the Spanish guarda- 
costas, which had fallen into the hands of the patriots, 
were fitted out, and manned with volunteers of all na- 
tions; so as to be in readiness to cope with any royalist 

expedition, that might attempt to make a descent on the 
coast of Caraccas. 

In the midst of these preparations against the forcign 
enemy, Miranda had not forgotten what was due to the 
tranquillity of the interior of Venezuela, which had been 
so treachcrously disturbed by the friars, at the time of 
the late earthquake. He had kept his intentions, on this 
subject, a profound secret. ‘I'he Capuchins and Francis- 
cans, therefore, were thrown completely off their guard ; 
and, believing their seditious conduct to have been en- 
tirely overlooked, had again begun to appear in public, 
and to go their usual rounds as mendicants, which were 
now more than ever necessary, to collect contributions 
for the repairs of their convents. Their surprise and 
consternation were great, when, every precaution having 
been taken to guard against the recurrence of a popular 
commotion in their favour, the principal friars of both 
those monasteries were formally cited to appear before 
a military commission. ‘This council was ordercd to as- 
semble in the refectory of the Dominicans, for the pur- 
pose of enquiring into the share the mendicant monks 
had taken, in the recent disorders in the capital. 

The noted capuchin, Fray Pablo Oyarzun, although 
not particularly designated as a ringleader, was too con- 
scious of the active part he had played, not to be seri- 
ously apprehensive of the impending consequences. He 
therefore endeavoured to make it a common cause among 


declaring their religion to be in imminent danger, from 
the daring and unheard-of innovation attempted to be in- 
troduced, in summoning ecclesiastics before a court com- 
posed of laymen ;—nay, even soldiers. He hurried from 
church to convent, zealously haranguing, and imploring 
his brethren to unite in resistance to the illegal and saeri- 
legious citation. The secular clergy, however, felt rather 
pleased than aggrieved by an event, which promised to 
chastise the arrogance and encroaching spirit of the 
friars ; while the Dominicans, a wealthy peaceful order, 
had been previously withheld from joining the agitators, 
through fear of the consequences to their large estates. 
They were now therefore still more averse from any col- 
lision, direct or indirect, with the existing government. 

The smaller monastic bodies, as well as those mem. 
bers of the convents in question, who were not included 
in the citation, peremptorily declined interfering. The 
former dreaded the thoughts of identifying their peace- 
able and insignificant communities with those of their 
more important and intriguing neighbours. Many of 
the latter were deterred from openly espousing the cause 
of their brethren, by a consciousness, that they them- 
selves were in danger of being recognised as their accom- 
plices ; and not a few secretly ecxulted in the prospect 
thus opened to them, of succeeding to the situations held 
by their seniors, whose rank, in their communities, had 
procured for them the unenvied distinction of being 
selected for examples. 

‘The spacious refectory of the Dominican monastery 
was fitted up for the solemn occasion, in a style of orna- 
ment, which the friars of that order designed to be mag- 
nificent and imposing. ‘The walls were hung with white 
tapestry, disposed in imitation of a tent, as was custom- 
ary in the convent hall on solemn festivals, and em- 
broidered in compartments, with representations of the 
principal miracles performed by their patron saint. At 
the upper end of the hall was a crucifix, ten fectin height, 
earved and painted with a minute and appalling fidelity 
to nature. It was supported by a Scfiora de Dolores, 
and a Maria Magdelena, kneeling one at each side ; and 
images, as large as life, of Santo Domingo, San Francis. 
co de Paula, and San Antonia de Padua, frowned por- 
tentously from their different stations. 

The lower part of the refectory was railed off, for the 
accommodation of such spectators as chose to be present; 
and, as soon as the court was opened, became crowded 
with a motley assemblage of clergy, military, and civili- 
ans, in their various and distinct costumes. Their 
deportment, and probably their thoughts, were as widely 
different as their dress. The officers, although uncover- 
ed, through respect to the court, stood “ dangling their 
bonnets and plumes,” and jingling their spurs, with an 
air of importance ; casting, from time to time, looks of 
contempt and hatred on the accuscd monks, who sat, 
with downcast looks, on benches ranged along one side 
of the hall, from whence the tables had been partially 
removed, to afford room to the court-martial. ‘The 
citizens, wrapped in their plain burghers’ capotes, looked 
on with interest and curiosity at the novelty ; and ex- 
pressed in cautious whispers to each other, their doubts 
of the legality, or apprehensions of the dangerous pre- 
cedent, of such a proceeding, according as their veneration 
for the monastic fraternity or jealousy of martial law, 
predominated. The friars appeared sedulous to avoid 
making themselves conspicuous. With their hoods 
drawn close over their pale thoughtful countenances, they 
kept themselves in the rear of the other spectators, 
shrinking back, with every demonstration of humility, 
as often as the glitter of lance or the clanging of a sabre 
on the marble pavement, announced the approach of an 
officer. 

Silence was proclaimed in the court; and Brigadier 
Cordovez, (who had been summoned from La Guayra by 
Government to preside in Miranda’s stead) first took the 
usual oath in the prescribed form, and then administered 
it to the vocales in turn ; each of whom, as he swore to 
decide impartially, laid his hand on the hilt of hiv sword, 
and said aloud, “I swear.” The Juez Fiscal first read the 
commission fromthe Junta Suprema, by virtue of which 
the court was assembled. He was procceding, but was 
interrupted by Fray Pablo, who rose and exclaiied, “ | 
deny the right of the Junta to give such authority! and 
I here protest, before heaven and earth, against the com- 
petency of any court of laymen, however, and by whom- 
soever convened, to try ecclesiastics !” 

A pause ensued, and the eyes of all present were 
turned on the daring assertor of the church’s privileges. 
His brethren of the cowl, and fellow prisoners, shrunk 
from him, as if there were infection in his touch; and 
ventured not to look up, even to observe what effect his 





all members of the church, as well secular as regular ; 





coinciding with him inthe opinion he had so boldly ex- 
pressed. The vocales starcd in each other’s faces, as if 
doubting whether they had heard right. The more in- 
telligent among them turned over the leaves of that use- 
ful manual, styled Colon de consejos, but in vain; for 
this was evidently a case which the learned Spaniard, 
who is the oracle of courts martial, had not contemplated 
as likely to oceur. The majority, who gave themselves 
hut little trouble concerning the nicetics of law, merely 
twisted their moustachios, and muttered something, 
scarcely audible, about the usual modest assurance of 
monks: while one member of the court, less eercinoni 

ous than his colleagues, half whistled, half hummed, the 
well known Carracquefan song, 


, 





“ El frayle de la Vitoria es un padre escrupuloso !’ 


to the undisguised amuscinent of his junior comrades 
outside the bar. The little president, Don Ygnacio 
Cordovez, fidreted for a while in a fruitless attempt to 
be delivered of a suitable re ply. At length, having 
consulted in a whisper the vocales on his right and left, 
he said, with as much solemnity as his nature permit- 
ted him to assume, “ This court will not permit the 
authority of the Junta Suprema to be questioned ; seeing 
it has been recognised by the unanimous voice of the 
Venezuelan nation. The court pronounces the protest it 
has just heard frivolous and of no avail, inasmuch as tho 


necessity, their sacerdotal privileges, and renders them 
amenable to martial law.” 

On hearing this decision, the members of the court re- 
sumed their judicial gravity, and regarded the baftled 
friar with austere looks. Ile sat down, and appeared to 
watch attentively for some flaw in the proceedings of the 
court, on which he might found his defence. The Fiscal 
proceeded to read the charges, which were various, but 
all tending to the same general accusation, of sedition, 
and rebellion against the republic. Fray Pablo, undis- 
mayed by his previous failure, again rose. He demanded 
to know, with what show of justice he and his brethren 
could be acensed of rebellion, by those whdjwere them- 
selves actually guilty of a revolt against their lawful 
sovercign. 

“ Beware, misproud and sacrilegious men!” said he, 
‘how you persist in this mockery of justice. The pre- 
sent state of anarchy, in which Venezuela is plunged, 
cannot,—be assured! endure much longer. Tremble, 
therefore, to think what will be your doom, when the 
towers and lions of Spain shall once more wave over the 
walls of this city !” 

The friar had strangely miscalculated the effect which 
His auditors 


’ 


he had expected to produce by this address. 
without the bar, both civilians and military, broke into a 
confused murmur of disapprobation; and the vyocales 
called on their president to silence the audacious monk. 
Cordovez, who had acquired confidence from the success 
of his former harangue, desired him, in an authoritative 
tone, to abstain from such seditious language: assuring 
him that the expressions he had permitted himself to use, 
would have their due weight in the decision of the court. 
Several soldiers were then called by the Fiscal, and de- 
posed to having heard the inflammatory harangues of 
the prisoners, whom they identified ; describing the effects 
which their exhortations had produced on the populace. 
Allagreed, in bearing witness to the active part taken by 
Fray Pablo in the insurrection ; and in declaring, that he 
acted as ringleader of the mob, which the patriot troops 
found assembled in the Plaza, on the afternoon of the 
recent attack. 

When their examination was concluded, Fray Pablo 
objected to their testimony being received, on the ground 
of their being soldiers, and consequently under the direct 
influence of the court, which he ventured to tax with 
sinister intentions, in selecting witnesses from among a 
body of men notoriously at enmity with the friars. He 
was proceeding to complain, that not a single impartial 
evidence had been produced, when he was thunder-struck 
by hearing the name of Fray Nicolas Polillo called, and 
secing the portly Confesor del Carcel step forward, and 
stand before the court. . 

On being desired by the Fiscal to declare what lhe 
knew, concerning the recent insurrection in the capital, 
as connected with the prisoners whom he saw on their 
trial, he stated that, on the morning of the late terrible 
earthquake, he had been sent for to the jail, for the pur- 
pose of administering spiritual consolation to a prisoner, 
whom he understood to be under sentence of death. He 
had been surprised, while in the condemned cell, by that 
awful convulsion of nature, by which his life was placed 
in the most imminent jeopardy; for his peni/ente made 
his escape through a fissure in the wall, far too small to 





protest had on the court, lest they might be suspected of 


crime, of which the prisoners stand charged, forfeits, of 
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admit of bis fullowing, and ungratefully left him there to 
perish, without an attempt at re scuing him. ; 
“Tn that cell,” continucd he, “ did [ pass the remain- 
der of the day, and the entire night, without the Icast sus- 
tenance, (¢ xcept a few cigars which I had providentially 
brourht with me,) and in momentary dread of perishing 
by that most horrible of deaths, starvation. Llowever, 
praised be my patron Santo Pomingo, the next morning 
early, when 1 was just at the last gasp, between terror 
and famine, a mob of retozos commenced removing the 
rubbish, which blocked up the entrance to the dungeons, 
with the intention of releasing some of their fraternity, 
who, they little doubted, were to fe found therein. I] 
contrived to make myself heard, although my voice was 
feeble through in inition, (as it well might be, atter four 
and twenty mortal hours fasting,) and they burst the door 
of my cell. Bat instead of expressing their thankful- 





| 
| 
ness, at being the humble instruments of my rescuc from | 
the jaws of death, as it were, they unteclingly and - 
reverently scoffed at iny misfortune. Nay, one among 
them,—Ave Maria !—said, with a profane oath, that lic} 
would not have toiled so hard, had be known it were a| 
cogute-raspado ; but that he believed it had been his coin. | 
padre Bilchez, (a noted highway robber, be it remeuiber- | 
ed,) who was in the dungeon, under sentence !” 

Here the Fiscal interposed ; and requested the reverend | 
confessor to 





confine himself to stating what he knew 
concerning the prisoners. | 

“ Assuredly, learned sir! I am presently coming to 
that point. At the head of those rufiians, (I sorrow i] 
say it,) was Fray Pablo Oyarzan; who, instead of re-| 
buking them for their rude deportment towards mie, or | 
attempting to divert them from their unlawful design | 
of prison breaking, was comforting and encouraging | 
them thereunto. Ele also sought to win me over to his | 
party; dechiring that he had full authority, from Monte- } 
verde, for his attempt to bring abouta countcr-revolution 


He made me many tempting olf: in the name of thi 


royalist government, which, lie assured me, would shortly |! 


| 
resume the command of Venezu la; but truly I um a} 
peaceable man, and content with my lot. 


r this matter; for I} 
| 


“ More TE cannot depose touching 
forthwith retired to this very refcetory, which, LE may say 
with truth, has been my abode dur 









Ly these d 1ys ot dis-} 
quict and alarm; excepting only such hours as I passed 
in my cell,or in the convent chapel.” 

Fray Nicolas was then permitted to retire; and the 
prisoners were called on for their defence. They all CX. | 
pressed their contrition, and threw themselves on the! 

i : : y Pablo, who declared that 
had taken da the late attempt) 


to re-establish the regal authority in Venezuela. He up 





mercy of the court, except Fe 


he gloried in the share 





braided his brethren with their pesillanimonus behaviour ; 
and again menaced the court with the utmost vengeance | 


days more be in possession of the copital. "The hall was] 


then cleared, and Cordovez called the attention of the 
vocales to the case before them. He descanted, at some! 
length, on the turbulent disposition constantly mantieste d| 
by those two mendicanut counmunitics; and on the dancers | 
that would result from soTering this last outrave, of | 
which they were the main cause, to pass with impunity. | 

The deliberation of the court was speedily concluded. 


! 
It was unanimously agreed, to sentence all the prisoners 


. . . . ’ . } 
of the Spanish army, whieh, he afrmed, would in a few | 
: } 

| 

| 








to banishment from the ter: itory of Venezuela, ur various 
terms, in proportion to their criminality, and rank in their 
respective convents. A tew members at first binted that 
the conturmacious ringleader merited a still more severe 
doom ; but they contented theiaselves with voting, that 
the conrt should mark its sense of his outrageous be- 
haviour, by ordering him to be conducted, in irons, beyond 
the limits of the re r to return. The plac 
sclected, for their exile, was the province of Coro; and an | 
official letter was addressed to the commander-in-chief, | 
desiring he would appoint a suflicient escort, as soon as | 
convenient, to conduct them to the frontiers. | 

The prisoners were then called in, and made acquaint- 
ed with their sentences. It was listened to, by some of 
them, with the indifference natural to those who have 0 | 
fainilies to leave; and by others with exultation, for it | 
relieved them from the dreadful apprehensions under | 
which they had laboured during their trial. A military 
court, indeed, had been associated, and not without rea- 
son, in their terrified imaginations, with ideas of scaffolds 
and executioners ; disagreeable objects, which they had 
often gazod at with indifference, when the fate of others 
was concerned, but which now haunted them in all their 
most horrid colours. 

Fray Pablo Oyarzun alone appeared unmoved; and 
was on the point of once more addressing the court, when 
Cordovez rose aud hustily dissolved it. He intimated to 
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tle prisoners, at the same time, that they were to consi- 
der the refectory as their place of confinement, until the 
morning, when they were to set out for their destination. 
—— 
CHAPTER XVI. 
BANISUMENT.—THE GUERILLA—A SKIRMISH. 

A troop of carbineers was in readiness, in the outer 
court of the convent of Santo Domingo, at day-break, 
commanded by Don Carlos Sepulveda, who had been 
selected by Miranda to superintend the removal of the 
banished friars. Forty mules stood saddled for their con- 
veyance ; being the animals usually employed by ecclesi- 
astics on a journey, for their steadiness and easy pace. 


| Among them was a tall powerful macho, destined to carry 


Fray Pablo; conspicuous for an embroidered woman's 
sillon, which was provided for his accommodation, as his 
fetters would not admit of his riding like a horseman. 
A crowd of the lower order of Caracquenos had as- 
sembled at the gate, from various motives, to witness the 
triars’ departure. ‘I'he females, who were here and else- 
where their enthusiastic partisans, had each ‘prepared 
some offering for her confessor, of provisions, or other 
little articles that might be useful to him on the road. 
The men, among whom monks were by no means favour- 
ites, came to enjoy the discoimfiture of those objects of 


| their jealousy and superstitious dread ; and the ehildren 
|gathered round from all quarters, to lend their ever ready 


shout of acclaiin to the novel procession. ‘The prisoners 
at length came forth, and the huin of curiosity subsided, 
as they began to mount in sullen silence; the clang of 
Fray Pablo's fetters being distinctly heard, as he shuttled 
across the paved quadrangle to his mule, on which he 
was placed by two of his escort. 

‘Thc sobs of the devotees became more audible, as the 
preparations for the mareh proceeded; and, when the 


banished triars reached the Plazuela, in front of the con- 


|vent, these who had offerings to make, pressed forward 


wetween the files of cavalry, to kiss the hands and sandal- 
ed fect of their spiritual guides, whom they looked on al- 
most, if not altogether, in the light of martyrs. Fray 
Pablo was commencing a farewell harangue to the popu- 


llace; but Don Carlos, who had reecived instructions to 


preventany exhibition of the sort, gave the word to pro. 
ceed—and the procession moved forward at a brisk pace ; 
amidst the shrill screams of children, and the ,irrepressi- 
ble laughter of the men, at the ludicrous contrast between 


j the dress, demeanour, and style of horsemanship, of the 


prisouers and their guards, 

As goverument apprehended some danger of popular 
commotion, should the friars pass through any disaffect- 
ed town on their way to the frontiers of Venezuela, Se- 
puiveda led the escort by the most unfrequented route, 
ind carefully avoided halting in or near any populous 
villuge. On the evening of the fourth dey, he arrived at 
the southern shore of the great Laguna de Maracaybo, 
just at the entrance of the valley, through which the 
rapid river Catacumba empties itself into the lake. Leav- 
ing to his subaitern officer the management of the party, 
while crossing the stream in canoes, Don Carlos passed 
over, attended by his ordenanza; and rode down to the 
border of the Inke, in search of a commodious spot for a 
bivouse that night. His attention was attracted by a 


smoke, which curled upward through the dark foliage of 


a mahogany tree. On examining what neighbours he 
was likely to have so near his halting place, he found a 
sinall Indian camp, consisting of eight or ten Cachiris, 
with their wives and children. 

An old man, whom he recognised as the Cazique Pi- 
chiloncoy, advanced to meet him; and cordially invited 
him to share their meal, being some fine bagre fish from 
the lagoon, which one of the squaws was stewing in an 
earthen olla, with wild tomates, and bird-pepper from the 
woods. Sepulveda gladly accepted this offer, which was 
by no means unwelcome after his long ride. He there- 
fore despatched his ordenanza to the pass of the Cata- 
cumba, with directions for lis subaltern, as to where he 
was to halt; and dismounting, he joined the hospitable 
group. Having answered the Cazique’s enquiries con- 
cerning their mutual friend Tovar, he in turn questioned 
his host about Zaraza’s flying camp. He learned that 
the guerilla had skirmished, the very day before, with a 
coluwnn of Spanish cavalry that had appeared on the 
plains of Harinas. Zaraza had been compelled to fall 
back on the borders of the lake. ‘There he was e1icamp- 
ed, only a few leagues off, in hourly expectation of being 
attacked by a superior royalist force, which was advanc- 
ing against him. 

On hearing this piece of intelligence, Sepulveda re- 
solved to hasten to the old chict’s assistance. Accord- 
ingly, when the escort arrived, he left a small detachment 





with the lieutenant, to take care of the prisoners, who 
were now within a day’s arch of their destination; and 
set off with the main body of the earbineers, in the diree. 
tion Pichiloncoy had mentioned. Atler a smart gallop of 
a couple of hours, he left the woody glades, which skirt 
that part of the lake, and entered on an extensive plain, 
At the farther end of this, the sun was just sinking be. 
hind the chain of lofty mountains, forming the eastern 
barricr of the province of Santa Marta. 

A flight of vultures, which were whecling lazily round 
in airy circles, pointed out the sitnatien of the camp; and 
the carbineers were soon apprised, that they were in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the guerilla, by the numer. 
ous carcasses of cattle which lay in the long grass, half 
skinned, and scarcely touched by the wasteful epicures, 
excepting the ribs and some other choice parts. Few of 
their horses could be scen, for the greater part lay stretch. 
ed in the luxuriant herbage of the savanna; and their 
riders could scarecly have been discovered, had it not 
been for the rows of long slender lances planted upright 
in the ground, whose glittering points, and fluttering ban. 
nerols, alone distinguished them from the tall reeds grow- 
ing on the borders of the adjoining lake. It was not 
until the sound of the horses’ hoofs echoed close to the 
gucrilleros, that they started up, with a confused discord- 
ant clamour, from the ponchos on which they had been 
indolently reclining, and prepared to seize their lances, 
On secing the well-known uniform of the carbineers, 
they again seated themselves, and resumed their gaincs 
of cards and dice, which had been interrupted. 

On enquiring for their general, Sepulveda was directed 
to the spot where he was seated with several of his sub. 
ordinate chiefs, smoking his pipe, and watching with 
apparent interest the chances of a game at brisean, which 
two of them were playing on a manta spread before 
them. Zaraza welcomed the young aide-de-camp, and 
expressed his joy at his opportune arrival; saying that 
his light cavalry had been rather ronghly handled, by 
some royalist dragoons, in a late skirmish; and that he 
had sent an express across the lake, to warn Miranda 
that the Spanish army had opened the campaign. 

“T observe all your men carry carbines,” said he, 
“which will be very useful to us in this savanna. We 
might as well attempt to charge in a ripe maizfield, as 
through this long grass; and I dare say that was ina 
great measure the reason why we got something the 
worst of it yesterday. And yet, for my own part, I could 
never approve of introducing fire arms among my lads; 
as I am convinced it would inevitably spoil them for 
lancers, which is the only:true manly mode of warfare. 
But had yon not better dismount your troop? they will 
find abundance of bec not far off. Or, if they are like 
my men, end prefer killing every one for himself, yonder 
is a herd of cows near the lagoon, which we drove with 
us yesterday from Los Reyes.” 

Sepulveda accepted his offer of provisions, but declined 
encamping near the guerilla; because, not to mention 
the contagious example of sneh undisciplined troops. he 
had already scen a suificient specimen of their careless. 
ness, to be convinced of the necessity of redoubled vigi- 
lance on his part; especially as the enemy was said to 
be advancing. He therefore ordered his men to cut 
themselves rations from the nearest carcasses, to collect 
driftwoed for fuel, and to fill their calabashes with ‘water 
at the edge of the lake. Then taking leave of Zaraza 
for the night, he led his detachinent a few hundred yards 
in advance; and bivouecked with the usual precautions 
observed by an outline picket. 

It was fortunate for Zaraza’s guerilla, that this handful 
of regular troops was in front of his position ; for a little 
after midnight, the “ Quien vive?” of a patrole, followed 
by the report ofa carbine, announced the approach of an 
enemy. Sepulveda’s men had scarcely started from the 
ground on which they lay, and mounted their horses, 
when they heard the trampling of cavalry, and were «l- 
inost instantly charged by a squadron of Spanish dra- 
goons, who had mistaken the carbineers for guerilleros. 
When they were close upon him, Don Carlos gave the 
word to fire, and a volley was delivered among them, the 
effect of which could not be distinctly scen; but, from 
the cries of the wounded, and the number of master!css 
horses which were scen to gallop off in different direc- 
tions, it might be presumed to have done considerable 
execution. The loud voice of their commanding officer 
was heard, endeavouring to rally his disordered troops; 
but Sepulveda anticipated his intended movement, by or- 
dering a charge in his turn, which was promptly and 
effectually executed. The enemy fled in confusion ; and 
Don Carlos, content with having repulsed them, halted 
his carbincers, and waited until day-light should enable 
him to discover by what force his late antagonists were 
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supported. He at the same tine despatched a non-com- led their hoards of coin. They therefore took this oppog- 


missioned officer to Zaraza’s bivouac, to acquaint him 
with the result of the recent attack, and to urge him 
strongly to move his guerilla forward from the position 
he had chosen, as he was in evident danger of being 
out-flanked and surrounded. 

Day broke slowly over the broad lake, and the morning 
breezes rolled from its sullen waters thick masses of fog, 
which mingled with the night mist hovering over the 
savanna, and rendered it impossible to distinguish a single 
object at a few paces distant. Sepulveda strained lis 
eyes in a fruitless attempt to penetrate this screen, which 
concealed from him the enemy’s line ; but he was already 
made aware, that a considerable body was in the ficld, 
by the various distances and directions in which he heard 
the Spanish reveillez played, by the martial music of both 
cavalry and infantry. His own troop was so close to 
the corps with which it had been engaged, that he could 
distinctly hear their morning roll-call, and the neighing 
of their horses. ‘The foy floated past in thinner clouds, 


and the sun was dimly scen rising on the eastern side of 


the lagoon; near which the guerilla might now be dis- 
tinguished, mounted, and lounging in different attitudes, 
on their rough looking horses. ‘The mist at length rolled 
upwards in one dense volume ; and exposed to view the 
splendid scene of a battle field in full array. 

In front, and within half musket-shot, were the dra- 
goons of Numancia, with their brazen helmets and black 


horse-tails ; forming, together with several other corps of 


heavy and light cavalry, the first line of the Spanish army. 
At a considcrable distance in the rear, were seen the glit- 
tering bayonets of the columns of infantry, just appear- 


ing above the high grass. From the numerous stands of 


colours, that waved glong the second line, Sepulveda could 
calculate the royalist force to be far superior to that 
which Miranda was at present able to bring into the field. 
He had little time to waste in idle speculation; for he 
clearly saw, that the cavalry on the right of the enemy’s 
line would have it in their power to cut off his retreat, 
by occupying the wood through which he had advanced 
the preceding evening. He therefore rapidly crossed 
that part of the plain, which lay between him and the 
defile, without waiting to consult Zaraza; and, having 
halted in front of the wood, sent to summon his lieute- 
nant’s detachment to his assistance, desiring him to aban- 
pon the charge of the prisoners. 

Zaraza’s guerilleros had nearly reached the wood, when 
the Huzares de la Reyna, who had advanced to intercept 
their passage, charged and scattered them after a_ short 
struggle. They would have been surrounded, and pro- 
bably cut off to a man, had it not been for the carbincers, 
whom Sepulveda led to their assistance ; and who skir- 
mished so sharply with the Huzares, separated as they 
were in pursuit, that they checked their progress, and 
enabled their friends to gain the shelter of the defile. 
Nevertheless, the guerilleros were so far from attempting 
to rally there, that they did not even halt; but crowded 
in a panic to the pass of the river Catacumba, which they 
swam, and dispersed themselves through the neighbour- 
ing country. Sepulveda regained his position in the 
wood ; but quickly observed, that he was deserted by the 
troops which he had so successfully supported. He never- 
theless maintained his post, until the near approach of 
the enemy’s infantry rendered it no longer tenable. 

As he retreated through the wood, skirmishing with 
the advanced guard of the pursuers, he passed Pichilon- 
coy’s little encampment; where he found the Indian 
families seated calmly on the ground, with their usual 
affectation of indifference. It might however be plainly 
seen, that this apparent apathy was only assumed, by the 
anxious looks which the females cast after their children, 
who had crept through the underwood towards the scene 
of conflict, impelled by the restless curiosity of infancy. 
The men, on seeing the carbineers arrive, heated by ex- 
ertion, and blackened by the smoke of the fray, advanced 
to meet them with calabashes, full of water, that had 
been hung up in readiness, among the branches of their 
leafy camp, as if anticipating the occasion for which 
such refreshment might be required. 

Far different was the greeting met with by the detach- 
ment, from the friars whom it had so lately guarded, and 
who were assembled in a small glade, through which it 
had to pass. They were emboldened, by the near ap- 
proach of the royalist army, and exasperated, beyond the 
beunds of their ordinary caution, by a misfortune which 
had befallen them, since they had lost the protection of 
their escort. Some stragglers from the gue:illa, it ap- 
peared, had fallen in with them ; and not contented with 
plundering their alforjas of the necessaries they contaii- 
ed, had stripped the unlucky exiles of their girdles, in 
which, after the fashion of mendicants, they had conccal- 


tunity of expressing their exultation at the patriots’ 
discomfiture, by chanting in chorus the anthem “ Ben- 
dito y alabado sea! &c. prescribed to be used in thei: 
chapels, on occasions of peculiar rejoicing and jubilee. 
Fray Pablo Oyarzun, not satisfied with this indirect mod 
of triumphing over his late escort, took his station on a 
mossy hillock, which covered the roots of some decayed 
forest trees; and from thence, as from a pulpit, fuliminated 
his anathema on the retreating soldiers. One or two of 
them, however, less patient, or more revengeful than their 


the orator, when they saw their officer’s attention other- 
wise engaged; and he judged it most prudent to descend 
hastily from his rostrum, and conceal limself from obser- 
vation, by mingling with his brethren. 

The bugles of the Spanish cazadores now began to 
ring through the glades of the wood; and Sepulveda was 
compelled to hasten his retreat to the river Catacumba. 


bodegas, built on the summit of a steep bank for the ac- 
commodation of travellers, when detained by floods during 
the rainy season; taking care, previously, to abandon to 
the current all canoes and piraguas belonging to the ferry, 
so as to impede as much as possible the passage of the 
Spanish army. 
-_—g——- 
CHAPTER XVII. 

THE ISLAND.—THE NEGRO MARKET.—THE SPANISH PLANTER. 

Maria del Rosario rose early, the morning after her ar- 
rival at Saint Thomas’s: and found her hostess’s daughter 
in close attendance on Don Beltran, in whose health she 
was rejoiced to learn there was a very perceptible amend- 
ment. He was ina sound and, apparently, refreshing 
slumber ; and the young nevress said, that he had wok« 
at an earlier hour, and had evinced no symptoms of deli- 
rium, having enquired, in a collected rational manner, 
concerning his children, and his present place of abode. 
At that moment, Martha’s mother entered the room. 
Having congratulated her young guest, on the improve- 
ment in the inyalid’s health, (which she did not fail to 
ascribe to the conserves shehad given him,) she proposed 
to show her the town, of which she was about to become 
an inhabitant. 

As they proceeded up the hill overhanging the harbour, 
by the side of the rivulet, which was now crowded with 
laundresses, in the full exercise of their gossiping protes- 
sion, Mama Chepita pointed out, with no small pride, a 
group of her hired servants, who were working for her 
advantage. She observed, that she herself had been tor 
some years free ;- and that, although her daughter Mar- 
tha was as yet hired by her from her master, a wealthy 
Spanish settler, she had hopes of being able to pay for 
her freedom, in a few months. 

The path led between sinall patches of cultivated 
ground, from which (as it wasa holiday among the plan- 
tations,) numerous families of negroes were issuing, 
bearing on their heads baskets of fruit and vegetables, 
to sell on their own account in the market. Half way 
up the hill, at a short distance from the road, was a spot 
of rugged waste land, overgrown with wild limes and 
tamarinds, and shaded by a few cocoanut trees. Under 
these were the ruins of an irregular fortification, of rude 
construction and ancient date, which tradition ascribes 
to the Buccaneers, who used in former days to make this 
island, and the rest of the Virgen Gorda group, their 
places of rendezvous. From this eminence, Mama ¢ ‘hepita 
pointed out to the novice the enchanting scenery which 
it commanded, of both town and harbour, far below them. 

In the former, the flat roofs of the principal dwelling- 
houses, covered with white chunam, were contrasted with 
the picturesque palm and cabbage trees, and the dark 
coloured evergreens, which filled the surrounding gardens. 
Che calm unrutiled bosom of' the latter reflected a cloud- 
less sky, and the tapering masts of the merchant vessels 
of different classes, which floated on it, with well-bleach- 
ed sails hanging loose to dry, and the many-coloured en- 
signs of their respective nations, drooping in the still 
morning air. Innumerable boats, and light canoes, were 
crossing it in all directions, scarcely dimpling the surface 
of the dark blue mirror over which they glided; while the 
wild sound of the congh-shell, blown in the foremost of a 
line of fishing piraguas, announced their return {rom 
successful night's toil. The sea, outside the bay, was 
mottled by the fresh trade wind, under the influence of 
which a tall bark was reeling along in her rapid course, 
towards the neighbouring island of Puerto Rico, that 
loomed mistily in the otling. 

Mama Chepita pointed to the seuth, towards which 





the novice was intently gazing; and said, “ Your borne 
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comrades, discharged their carbines in the direction of 


Having crossed it, he established his troop in a range of 
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lies in that direction, Senorita! 
that way, for hours together, on holidays such as this; 
for 1 was born in La ‘Trinidad, and little thought, when 
I was of your age, ever to have lett it. 


l also used once to look 





But my master, 
Don Anselmo Urrutia, sold his plantation, when the isl- 
and fell into the hands of the English—tor he could not 
endure a heretic government,—and bought another estate 
within a few miles of this spot, on which he still resides. 
! had been married, not many months before, to a fellow 
slave on the same plantation; and you may suppose it 
was hard, even on us negroes,to be torn asunder. But I 
was an in-door slave, and my husband a field peon, so 
that there was no help for it. There had not been time 
for him to save sufficient money to buy my freedom; so 
I was brought here, and he was sold with the estate. 
Poor Beno!—he worked hard night and day for some 
years, as TL afterwards heard, to collect the sum my master 
demanded; and at length sent it to me by a droguer be- 


longing to his new owner, which always used to bring me 


news of him. Bat the vessel was lost in a_ hurricane, 
within sight of this harbour; and, when he found that 
his hopes of seeing me, and his infant child, were once 
more put off, he pined away, and died of a broken heart. 
Ah, Senorita! you are now happy in your own family : 
may vou never know what it is to be separated from one 
you love!” 

The novice’s cheek flushed with the consciousness, 
that she was at that moment thinking more of those she 
had left behind, than of father or brother ; and she seeret- 
ly resolved to callto mind her hostess’s melancholy story, 
as a warning against indulging in fruitless regrets and vain 
expectations. ‘They then descended the hill by a different 
road, leading to the market place, where the lively scene 
soon dispelled all unpleasant recollections from both their 
minds. Stalls made of bamboo were erected along three 
sides of the square. On these, yams, plantains, green 
maiz, and every other variety of tropical vegetable, min- 
gled with pine-apples, avocato pears, and cocoanuts, were 
offered for sale by n« gresses looking the pictures of good 
humour and cleanliness, dressed in bright chintz gowns, 
and neat Bandanna head-gear. Little negro children 
were seated on the grass in the centre, with baskets of 
chickens and eggs, and plantain leaves full of ochra, 
bird-pepper, and tomatos ; and the incessant chattering of 
buyers and sellers, in creole French and Spanish, and in 
broken Enelishand Danische, emulated the confusion of 
Babel. 

Among the spectators who had been assembled here 
merely by curiosity, were several elcerly negroes, swell- 
ing with all the importance of eonscious freedom, 
Their white hats, pink silk umbrellas, and ostentatious 
display of he avy wate h-chains and seals, procured for 
them the low bows and curtsies of thetr less fortunate 
sable brethren; salutes which they scarcely vouchsated 
to acknowledge, farther than by a gracions and conde- 
scending wave of the hand. A more busy class, were 
the mates and stewards of European merchant vessels ; 
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men whose robust frames, and florid countenances, bore 
snfficient evidence to their being recently arrived. 
followed by their respective cabin boys, with well-filled 
market baskets, they bustled through the throng, ex- 
claiming, as they pussed each other, against the insuf- 
ferable heat of the climate, and clearing entire vegetable 
stalls at a purchase, in their eagerness to enjoy a suffi- 
cient aa fresh mess.” Inve ry hody made Ww ay for these 
griffins, as they are usually termed; even those import- 
ant personages, the black cooks of hotels, and domes- 

These watched the 
sailors’ anxiety to buy, and readiness to pay the most 


tics catering for private families 


extravagant prices, with a grin of civil contempt for 
their inexperience ; observing, with a shrog, as they 
turned to make their more economical market,— 
“ Massa Griffin alway gif what him dealer ask !'—No 


wonder neger market fellers 





’ 
so sarcy. 


There were also several groups of slipshod creole in- 
habitants, and foreign settlers, lounging here on their 
return from their 

hind the fort. I heu sa low bilious comple Xions, and 
negligent attire, gave sufficient indications of the 
enervating eflect of tropical climates on the constitu- 
tions of Europeans, and of their descendants for many 
generations. ‘These insular fashionables gazed on the 


novice witha listless stare, that embarrassed her greatly. 
She was on the point of expressing aw 


morning 


bath, in the retired bay be- 





ish to return to 
the cottage, when a tall elderly Spaniard, wrapped in a 


loose capote, and wearing a bread palm leat sombrero, 








beckoned to Mama Chep yed the signal with 
analacrity that bespoke him to bea person of consequence; 
—at least in her eyes. 


‘ 1p 1d 
Marta aet tosario comida 


After asking a few questions, 
which ot help suspecting to 


refer to her, aa he reveatecly turned | eyes on her 
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while speaking, he passed on; and the negress return. 
ing said, that her late master, Don Anselmo, had been 
enquiring what Caracquenan young lady she was at- 
tending. 

* He said he knew you tobe from Venezuela by your 
dress,” said Mama Chepita; “ and, when I told him 
you was my lodger, and that your father, who had just 
arrived from the Main, was lying sick at my house, he 
said he would call in the course of the day, to enquire 
whether he could be of any service. It has happened 
fortunately that we met him; for he is a wealthy 
planter, and though rather severe among his slaves, 
very charitable and generous to his equals, especially 
his countrymen. The poor sick gentleman may be con- 
sidered the same as one, being a native of the Spanish 
colonies; so I hope, senorita, things may turn out bet- 
ter than you expect. Lodewyk Sluiker, who brought 
you over, has told me how your father has been plun- 
dered by the pirates.” 

They then left the market-place; and when they 
reached the cottage, they found Don Beltran sitting up 
and conversing with the schipper, who had called, ac- 
cording to promise, for the purpose of wishing them fare- 
well previous to his departure. He saluted Maria del Ro- 
sario, with all the frankness and cordiality of an old 
friend. Having expressed his hope that she was pleased 
with her hostess, and with the accommodations of the 
cottage, he offered to convey any letter or message for 
ker to the Main, observing, that he intended to beat 
out of the harbour that forenoon, with the first of the 
sea-breeze. The novice looked to her father for per- 
mission ; ut he drily thanked the schipper, and said 
that he wished for no sort of correspondence with that 
unhappy country, until it had renounced its rebellion, 
or should have been reconquered by the armies of its 
lawful sovereign ;--an event which he flattered himself 
was not far distant. Ilis daughter acquiesced with a 
sigh; for she had promised Dona Gertrudes to write 
her a few lines, from wherever her destination might 
be. 

Lodewyk then rose to take leave ; and after hemming 
for a while, as if irresolute, he exclaimed, * Donder! 
het zal be zo. Zie you, myn heer ! dis has been an un- 
lucky trip voor you; and here you staand, medout a 
shot in ’t locker. Hier ts ’t gelt you gave me for your 
vracht ; except one doubloon dat is gone for harbour- 
dues, and a month’s huis-rent to your landlady.” So 
saying,and without waiting foran answer, honest Sluiker 
threw down the gold on the invalid’s bed, and disap- 
peared immediately. This unexpected act of generosity 
from a man of such unpolished exterior, drew tears of 
gratitude from Maria del Rosario. The hostess contri- 
buted her share of praise ; declaring that, although her 
old friend Lodewyk lay under the imputation of being a 
smuggler, and there was even a report in circulation 
that he had formerly belonged to a still more lawless 
and dangerous fraternity, yet there was nota kinder 
hearted schipper in the droguer trade. Don Beltran as- 
sented, though rather ungraciously ; complaining, at 
the same time, of the disagreeable necessity under 
which he laboured, of being obliged to a man in Sluiker’s 
station of lite. 

Joaquin now entered the cottage, and, in answer to 
his father’s enquiries, said that he had been forming 
some acquaintances among the young royalist emi- 
grants; several of whom were on the point of sailing 
tor Cartagena, to offer their services to Monteverde, in 
aid of an expedition it was understood he was about to 
undertake. Mama Chepita, and her daughter Martha, 
then spread the table with a substantial West Indian 
breakfast, which might have tempted far more languid 
appetites than those of her two young guests; and the 
elder negress assured Don Beltran, that in a few days 
he would be sufficiently recovered to partake with his 
son and daugliter. 


After siesta in the afternoon, Mama Chepita an- 
nounced a visiter; and Don Anselmo Urrutia entered 
the room. Whether it was that Maria del Rosario had 
been prejudiced against him, by her hostess’s narrative 
in the morning, or that his manners and address were 
in reality repulsive, she thought she had never seen a 
more disagreeable Gall go. He had exchanged his 
capote and plain morning clothes, for an antiquated 
full dress suit of black, in which he bore no small re- 
semblance to Cervantes’ “ Knight of the Mournful 
Visage.” Addressing the novice with all the formality 
of a Spanish Hidalgo, softened by such a condescending 
air of patronage as he conceived suitable to the occa- 
sion, ho paid her some awkward compliments, at which 


she found no small difficulty to preserve her gravity, 
and enquired after the health of her father. 

On being introduced to his bedside, he seated bim- 
self, and immediately entered on the subject of colonial 
polities ; reprobating the principles and measures of the 
revolutionists, in a strain of violent ultra loyalty. Don 
Beltran having given him to understand, that he had been 
compelled to emigrate on accountof his devotion to the 
cause of the mother country, he expressed his satisfaction 
at having the good fortune tomake his acquaintance ; and 
begged that, as soon as his health would permit, he 
would honour him by visiting his plantation at Caobas, 
together with his son and daughter, and making as Jong 
a stay there as would suit his convenience. Don Bel- 
tran, who had always been blindly prejudiced in favour 
of all natives of Spain, expressed his acknowledgments 
in suitable terms; and was readily induced to detail 
every circumstance connected with his leaving Vene- 
zuela, and his passage from Los Bagres; not forgetting 
his unfortunate meeting with the pirate schooner, and 
the serious loss he had thereby sustained, which he 
owned had nearly left him pennyless. Don Anselmo 
made no comment on his recital, but renewed his gene- 
ral offers of assistance ; and then took his ‘leave, pro- 
mising to repeat his visit the following day. 

This interview rekindled in Penucla’s bosom all the 
ardour for political intrigue, that had been his besetting 
foible, but had lain dormant since his arrest and impri- 
sonment at Caraccas; and he eagerly desired to be once 
more in a situation that would afford him opportunities 
of recruiting his scattered finances. With this view 
he resolved to pay assiduous court to his new acquaint- 
ance; flattering himsclf that, by a skilful display of 
royalist principles, and an exaggerated statement of his 
sufferings, and losses sustained by his adherence to 
them, he might induce the wealthy Spaniard to inte- 
rest himself, in his favour, with the colonial govern- 
ment; so as either to obtain for him a pecuniary 
reimbursement, or an indemnification, by means of some 
lucrative situation, at Cartagena or the Havana. He, 
therefore, became doubly anxious for a speedy recovery ; 
and insisted, much to Mama Chepita’s mortification, on 
a medical man being immediately summoned. 

Joaquin Periuela volunteered his services to enquire 
for one among his emigrant acquaintance. He soon re- 
turned with a travelling French practitioner, who had 
lately arrived at Saint Thomas’s in the course of a tour 
through the windward islands ; and who, as his adver- 
tisement declared, “ had been induced to postpone his 
intended departure for a few days, in compliance with 
the urgent solicitations of his numerous and respect- 
able patients.” Having enquired into the invalid’s 
symptoms, and felt his pulse, protecting himself at the 
sane time from infection, by means of a muslin handker- 
chief profusely sprink!ed with aromatic vinegar, he retired 
to an open window, from whence he proceeded to deliver 
his opinion. In the first place, as a matter of course, 
he disapproved of every thing that had been done, in 
the way of cooling and refreshing the patient ; and di- 
rected a totally different system to be adopted, by keep- 
ing him warm, and administering tonics and stimulants. 
He next wrote a series of recipes, which he desired to 
be instantly taken to his assistant, who would make 
them up from his own travelling medicine-chest. Hav- 
ing received his fee he walked away, lamenting, (in the 
usual terms,) that he had not been called in sooner, and 
hoping it was not yet too late, &c. &e. 

Don Beltran now became perfectly convinced, that 
he was in reality dangerously ill; so great is the power 
of grave looks and oracular sentences over the human 
mind. His daughter scarcely knew what to think ; but 
endeavoured to comfort herself by the reflection, that he 
had, at all events, the best possible advice ; while Mama 
Chepita, shaking her head, prepared to obey the doc- 
tor’s injunctions, by closing the windows and substitut- 
ing sangaree for conserves. A basket full of phials 
soon arrived ; aud before night the cottage was perfumed 
with the ill-omened scent of musk.* 

—>— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PLANTATION—THE SLAVES’ HUTS—THE DUENA. 

The consequences of the French doctor's visit were, 
as Mama Chepita had anticipated, of a highly unfavour- 
able nature to Don Beltran. The fever, over whici: the 
simple remedies of the negress had been nearly victo- 





* The scent of this drug is abhorred in the West 
Indies, as being always perceived in houses where a 
sick person’s lite is despaired of; for it is the ultimo re- 
curso of colonial doctors, in cases of yellow fever. 





rious, was reinforced, secundum artem, by the inunda- 
tion of drugs and stimulants, which the travelling 
practitioner had so unsparingly poured in, and assuined 
a formidable character. Nature, however, ultimately 
triumphed over art; and the strength of the patient's 
constitution, assisted by such nostrums as his experi- 
enced nurse persisted in secretly administering, at 
length completely shook off the deadly infection. 
Neverthcless, his health had sustained so severe a shock 
that for several weeks he was unable to Icave his couch; 
but his daughter’s attention, through the whole of his 
tedious illness, was most persevering. Mama Chepita 
could with difficulty prevail on her to take even her 
necessary rest; and no representations, nor entreaties, 
could induce her to leave the cottage for a single mo- 
ment. 

The visits of Don Anselmo, which he punctually re- 
peated every morning and evening, were a source of 
considerable annoyance to Maria del Rosario. As she 
judged it expedient to prevent him, under various pre- 
tences, from incommoding her father by his intermina- 
ble political disquisitions, and querulous lamentations 
over the rebellious colonies, she was compelled to endure 
his visitations, herself, in the sitting room; where he 
would smoke his cigarillos for hours together, bestowing 
all his tediousness on her, in uninteresting discussions, 
and unintelligible arguments. He construed her si- 
lence, which was the natural consequences of vexation 
and abstraction, into pleased attention ; and flattered 
by so docile an auditor, he continued day after day to 
harangue in the same monotonous strain, on the dullest 
theme he could possibly have selected for the entertain- 
ment of a young female. 

Don Beltran was at length pronounced a convales- 
cent ; and the farther attendance of his medical adviser 
could be dispensed with. Maria del Rosario observed 
with alarm, that the necessary incidental expenses had 
fearfully diminished the small stock of money on which 
she and her family depended for subsistence. It was true 
that Don Anselmo invariably concluded his tedious visits 
with offers of assistance ; but these were so ambiguously 
expressed, as to leave it in doubt whether ornotthey wero 
mere words of course. Besides, she involuntarily re- 
coiled from the idea of owing any sort of obligation to 
so very disagreeable a person. She therefore determin- 
ed on attempting to avail herself of the skill in em- 
broidery and ornamental work, which she had acquired 
in her convent, for the purpose of supplying her father’s 
diminished funds. She took the first opportunity, when 
Mama Chepita had succeeded in enticing her to walk 
towards the ruined buccaneers’ fort, of mentioning her 
intention in a few words; and requested her hostess to 
inform her, what articles of needlework would meet 
with the readiest sale on the island. 

The negress listened with surprise to her resolution, 
scarcely believing it possible, that a white person could 
speak so composedly of work ;—that bug-bear of hot 
climates. Perceiving, however, that her young mistress 
was actually in earnest, she replied with some hesita- 
tion, that she had indeed heard of emigrant ladies em- 
ploying themselves in that way, but that she was totally 
ignorant whether they nad been so successful as to 
make it worth their while to continue it. The inhabit- 
ants of all classes, she said, were certainly fond of 
finery; but she believed that they wore nothing but 
European manufacture, and she hardly thought they 
would consider any other good enough for them, At 
the same time, she readily engaged to procure her 
young mistress, (as she constantly termed her,) patterns 
of such articles as were most fashionable at the time; 
and the novice, having purchased the necessary mate- 
rials, set herself in private to imitate them. This she 
effected so closely, and with such neatness, as to draw 
from her hostess exclamations of surprise and admira- 
tion. Mama Chepita had never before believed, that 
any thing of the kind could be made, except in the 
manufactories of France or England, and, having ob- 
tained permission to exhibit for sale the first specimen 
that was finished, returned exultingly in a short time, 
having disposed of it at the house of one of the princi- 
pal inhabitants, where several more pieces of the same 
work were bespoke. This welcome success relieved 
Maria del Rosario, ina great measure, from her dis- 
tressing apprehensions. Nevertheless, the difficult and 
tedious nature of the work, and the frequent interrup- 
tions she met with in prosecuting this undertaking, 
through her father’s exceeding peevishness, and impa- 
tience of being left alone, permitted her to make but 
small daily progress. 

A vessel was now on the point of sailing with the 
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oe 
royalist volunteers to Cartagena. Don Anselmo, who 
had considerable influence among the emigrants of his 
own party, as well as interest with the merchants who 
had fitted out the expedition, obtained a passage for 
Joaquin Pefiuela, and gave him letters of introduction 
to the Spanish general, and other Europeans, on that 

art of the Main. His father, on bidding him farewell, 
divided with him the scanty remainder of his property, 
and exhorted him to distinguish himself by his zeal in 
his sovereign’s cause; reminding him, that by that 
means alone he could now hope to obtain preferment, 
and an honourable independence. His departure re- 
lieved Don Beltran from a load of anxiety that had ma- 
terially tended to retard his cure. Although he fondly 
doated on his son, he could not be insensible to the dan- 
gers of the society into which he had contrived to intro- 
duce himself since his arrival. 
young emigrants, totally devoid of employment ; whose 
sole resources against ennui appeared to be cards, dice, 
and the numerous gaming tables which are to be found 
lurking in every corner of a West Indian sea-port. 

Don Beltran’s convalescence now proceeded rapidly ; 
so that he was enabled to accept his new Spanish ac- 
quaintance’s reiterated invitation to visit his estate at 
Caobas. On the morning appointed, two mules were 
in readiness at the door of Mama Chepita’s cottage, 
with several stout negroes, whom Don Anselmo had 
sent to escort his guests, and carry their baggage. They 
took leave of their kind hostess;—Maria del Rosario, 
in particular, embracing her and her daughter Martha 
affectionately ;—and took the road leading to the plan- 
tation, 

After following the course of the rivulet for a consi- 
derable distance beyond the old buccancers’ fort, the 
travellers, instead of continuing to ascend the moun- 
tain, crossed the ravine by aslight bamboo bridge, which 
vibrated fearfully under their mules’ tread. Being to- 
tally unprovided with balustrades, it could not be cross- 
ed without a sensation of imminent danger. The path 
then lead along a ‘stony ridge, whose dark-coloured 
rocks, and arid soil, were such as might be expected 
in the immediate neighbourhood of some volcano. 
Yet this apparently barren track was shaded by 
tamarinds, and wild pomegranate trees; and from the 
dry clefts sprang various splendid species of the flower- 
ing cactus, besides geraniums, and towering aloes. 
Even the mules were compelled to pick their steps 
carefully along the beaten track, to avoid coming in 
contact with the prickly-pear bushes, guarded by the 
most. formidable of all vegetable weapons, and asso- 
ciated, by dear-bought experience, with ideas of rattle- 
snakes and scorpions. 


Having passed rapidly over this disagreeable part of 
their journey, which the sun’s rays had already made 
oppressively sultry, the path entered a decpand gloomy 
ravine, shaded completely from the heat by a copse of 
arching bamboos, over which the majestic forest trees, 
from which the neighbouring estate derived its name, 
stretched their gigantic arms. As the path descended, 
the murmuring of a rivulet was heard from beneath 
the canes. The underwood began to be thinly scattered 
with wild plantains, which, as the soil improved, gra- 
dually assumed the appearance of cultivation, until they 
mingled with, and were lost among, the domestic shrubs 
of the plantation. 

The country opened into a small but fertile valley, 
through which ran a stream sufficiently large to turn a 
sugar mill, that was in full work close to the principal 
dwelling-house. The merry song of the field negroes 
re-echoed in chorus from a neighbouring cane patch, in 
which they were busily employed cutting ; and droves 
of mules were filing past towards the mill, laden with 
bundles of sugar cane. In another direction were 
seen long rows of slaves, only distinguishable, at a dis- 
tance, from the dark soil they were hocing, by their 
short white drawers, employed weeding the tobacco 
crops; while the occasional clang of a whip was heard 
from the attendant drovers, in most cases by way of 
warning to the indolent workmen, but sometimes as a 
practical reproof to some incorrigible idler. 


Lower down the valley, the travellers arrived at the 
negroes’ habitations, thickly scattered along the high 
bank of the stream, out of reach of the periodical inun- 
dation to which it was subject. These huts, although 
built of clay, and thatched with palm-leaves, had an air 
of comfort about them, that might in vain be looked for 
among the cottages of a free-born peasantry. Each of 
them had a garden attached, small. indeed, but amply 
stocked with vegetables for home consumption and 


It consisted chiefly of 


numerous broods of turkeys and gninea-fowl, that 
swarmed around them, bore witness to the plenty en- 
joyed on the estate. Nearly as numerous were the lit- 
tle black urchins of all ages, who, in all the luxury of 
perfect nudity, were dabbling in the rivulet, or rolling 
in the dust under the plantain trees. Many of them, 
scarcely able to crawl, through extreme infancy and 
plumpness, lay sprawling about the pathway, appa- 
rently in imminent danger of being trampled under 
foot by the mules; but immediately on their near ap- 
proach, the urchins would scramble, as it were instinct- 
ively, under the shelter of some bush; from whence, as 
they peeped forth, their black eyes glared, like those of 
some wild animal crouching in his lair. 

A short avenue, well swept and watered, led to the 
dwelling-house, a spacious airy building of only one 
story above the ground floor; being so constructed, as 
a necessary precaution against the consequences of 
earthquakes and hurricanes. These, indeed, especially 
the former, were far from being frequent on the island ; 
but they were probably dreaded the more, from their 
making a more lasting impression, than they usually 
do where they are less uncommon. 

Under the shady side of a broad corridor, extending 
round the whole building, sat Don Anselmo, with two 
of his friends. One of them might be easily known to 
be a friar ; although the gray robes of the Franciscan 
order were thrown careless}y round him, rather after the 
fashion of a dressing gown, than of a monastic habit. 
The other was an elderly European, of a diminutive 
figure, but evidently possessing great vivacity and ani- 
mal spirits. He worea white jean jacket and trowsers ; 
a broad-brimmed straw hat, with green lining; neat 
yellow leather shoes, and a light blue silk handkerchief, 
tied loosely round a stiff shirt-collar. He was, in short, 
a specimen of dandyism, among the generally rough 
race of planters, such as the Venezuelan strangers were 
not prepared to expect. 

This party, which had assembled in the shade, for 


sation together, was seated with their elbow-chairs 


leaning so far back against the wall, as to serve every 
purpose of couches. Three little negro pages were 


and sangaree. 
ing welcomed his new visiters to Caobas, presented to 
Mons. Rodolfe Thermidor, a French settler on the 


island, who possessed a plantation not many leagues 
distant. 


attempt to answer alike at defiance. 


of chaplain to the plantation, and confessor to its owner 


interest to flatter. 
with Don Beltran on the inexhaustible subject of the |< 


or housekeeper, Senora Jacinta. When she arrived, he || 


suited to her habits than, those of which he and his 
companions were partaking in the corridor. Mons. 


hall; and expressed his hope, as he relinquished her}, 
hand, that the dinner table would be honqured by her |, 


tural to her youth and inexperience, by being permitted | ( 


and examined her looks by stealth, as she walked for- 
ward in silence through the spacious rooms, which were 
rendered gloomy by the window shutters being closed, 
for the purpose of excluding the noon-day heat. She 
saw, with regret, that her present attendant appeared 
to have nothing of the motherly kindness and good hu- 
mour of Mama Chepita. Her features were expressive 
of pride of place, and the moroseness of habitual ill- 
temper ; evidently soured and exasperated by the com- 
mission she had just received, and which she considered 
as degrading her to the level of a menial. She was a 
mulata tercerona ; and, from the few words she had ut- 
tered in answer to her master’s directions, the novice 
knew her to be a native of the Barlovento provinces, 
either of Camana or Barcelona. Her dress, which was 
the dark habit of Nra. Sefora de Dolores; her long 
rosary of black soap-berries ; and the formidable scourge 
which she wore twisted round her waist, proclaimed 
her to be a devotee of the strictest and most bigoted 
class. 

Having conducted Maria del Rosario to a neat cham- 
ber on the first floor, opening into a viranda, which 
commanded a view of the mill, with the stream that 
supplied it, and a flower garden at the back of the house, 
she was about to retire; but she caught sight of the 
young visiter’s trunk, with which a slave had followed 
them up stairs, and resolved to wait for a while, in hopes 
of obtaining a peep at its contents. For this purposo 
she seated herself, unasked, at the open window, com- 
plaining of heat and fatigue; and conjecturing, from 
the novice’s youth and apparent simplicity, that there 
was little occasion for ceremony in addressing her, she 
began, without farther apology, to question her as to 
where she was born, and how long she had been on the 
island. As nothing is more common, in the cloisters 
of a convent, than a similar spirit of inquisitiveness, 
Maria del Rosario was by no means surprised or offend- 
ed at mecting it in a religieuse. She, therefore, readily 
satisfied her curiosity, by saying that she was a native 


} > ‘ ; 7] + i str © ” “a . . ° . 1 . . 
tbe social purpose of enjoying their cigars and conver-| ,¢ ¢ araccas, which city she had left only a few weeks 


before, for the first time in her remembrance. But 
when the duenia, encouraged by her affability, proceeded 
to enquire what had induced her father to leave his na- 


protecting them from mosquitos, with Buenos Ayrean | tive land, and, above all, to bring with him so young 
ostrich feather flappers ; while a fourth handed POON 44 dolicate & female, she found it necessary to ‘cheek 
a silver tray, stored with capacious goblets of porter-cup |} er impertinence, by answering, with a look of as much 
Phe trio arose as Don Beltran and his displeasure as she could assume, that she never permit- 
daughter reached the corridor ; and Don Anselmo, hav-|toq herself to pry into into her father’s motives for his 
4 2 : ce actions, and that they could still less concern any ono 
them, in the first place, his near neighbour and friend] ,).4, 


Scfiora Jacinta found that she calculated too much 


on the young stranger’s placid deportment; and apolo- 


gised for her curiosity, which she attributed to the in- 


The little planter had been embrowned and shrivel- | terest she could not help feeling for the young lady. 
led by a long exposure to a tropical sky, until his face | si, then offered her assistance, in changing her travel- 
— a re ee for that un pr nce He ling dress for one better suited to company ; informing 
1ad, nevertheless, preserved unimpaired, through change | ;,,, eg Saw cig aaihe Rg pig 

of climate, and wate of exile head all that deserved the sige lena grok eg prow” a ee 
name of civilised society, all that courtesy and devotion |(, j pas ne igen oe port. ' ; 
tothe sex which Frenchmen of the old regame were usually her er her offer; but assured her, that she had always 
supposed to possess exclusively, and by prescription. aan sihiaeiennend th arait-on. heraalt, P 
He advanced, with a self-satisfied air, to pay his respects} <6 could easily divine the motive that must have in- 
to the novice ; and immediately attached himself to her, | duced so important a personage to condescend thus far 
apparently secure of entertaining her, and showing histand had sensathed the eau look of curiosity whisk 
own wit and eloquence, by a scrics of compliments, ul-!she had directed towards the trunk, even during her 
tered with such volubility, as to set all interruption or previous cross-examination, she good-naturedly datas, 


Maria del Rosario thanked 


Nevertheless, as 


mined to gratify her, by opening it, and transferring its 


Don Beltran was next introduced to the friar, by|contents toa chest of drawers, which the duetia had 
name Padre Bernardo, whose ostensible duty was that] pointed out for her use, on their first entering the room. 


Sefiora Jacinta immediately forgot her pretended fa- 


and his household. But, in reality, he filled the situation | tigue ; and starting up, officiously busied herself in as- 
of humble companion to his patron ; whose pride it was | sisting to lay by every article; opening and refolding 
his business to soothe, and whose vanity he found it his}such as particularly struck her fancy, with various com- 
While he entered into conversation | ments on the present. degenerate taste in dress. She 


lescribed the fashions Bf the time when she was last in 


late disturbances in Venezuela, Don Anselmo despatch-|Caraccas, as waiting-maid to her late mistress, at the 
ed one of the black pages to summon the duera de casa,|time of her marriage with Don Anselmo:—modes that 


selonged to the age of slashed sleetes, and of brocades 


recommended Maria del Rosario to her care, with direc-} which required no stiffening save theirown embroidery ; 
tions to show the young lady the apartments that were jand that wero, according to her eloquent description, ra- 
prepared for her, and to provide her refreshments better | ther sublime than beautiful. 


While she was thus agrceably engaged, she accident- 


; : ally took up a small paper parcel, in which ‘Maria del 
Rodolfe politely handed her to the door of the entrance-| R¢sario had carefully wrapped the professed novice’s 


iress, that she wore in the chapel of Santa Clara, on 
he morning of the earthquake, and in which slie had 


company. been snatched from imminent peril by Carlos Sepul- 
The novice felt relieved from the embarrassment na-|} veda. 


She had thrown it off at the suggestion of Donia 
rertrudes, on her father’s declaring his intention of 








sales and the poultry of every description, including 





to retire with a female of the duena’s dignified mien; |making her the companion of his flight ; and had pre- 
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served it us a relic of the Convent, and perhaps as a me- 
morial, both of the danger from which she had been 
erver. ‘Tie daeha unpinned 





rescued, and of her pre 
the parcel, under pretenze of shaking out any insects it 
might contain; and started with an exclamation of sur- 
prise and horror, on seeing the white serge mortaja 
and sandals, with the leather belt and scapulary of a 


nun, 
“Holy Virgin!” she again ejaculated; “has my 
master adinitted into his house an apostate nun !—a per- 


jered monja! I would not tor worlds sleep under the 
same roof with so sacrilegiousa wretch, Nothing could 
avert an earthquake, or some similar heavenly chastise- 
ment. But we shall hear what the worthy chaplain, 
Padre Bernardo, says to this discovery.” 

Maria del Rosario could not avoid smiling at the wild 
look of horrer with which the sanctimonious devotee 
regarded her; and half resolved to leave her in tgno- 
rance of the real state of the case. Jut she recollected, 
that the talkative duena was very capable of spreading 
reports on the island, which might be greatly to her 
disadvantage. She therefore undeceived her, by relat- 
ing the accident which had unexpectedly prevented her 
from taking the veil; appealing to her flowing hair as 
a conclusive proof that she had not in reality become a 
member of any religious sisterhood. Senora Jacinta 
shook her head incredulously ; owning that, when she 
was on the Main, all nuns were closely shorn. But she 
declared it impossible to say what new rules might have 
been introduced, in that respect, into the convents, since 
the country had fallen into the hands of rebels, who 
contemned alike king and faith. She added, that if all 
indeed were true that she had just heard, she could not 
so much blame the novice. But she expressed her sin- 
cere hope that she would take the earliest opportunity, 
as was incumbent on her,) of offering up those vows, 
which, she insisted, had been already mentally taken, 
and were therefore as conscientiously binding, as if they 
had been actually pronounced before the altar. 

Although the novice thought very differently from her 
on this head, and was internally rejoiced at her escape 
trom the cloister, she pereesve d it would be fruitless to 
argue the point with so bigoted an opponent. Sli 
therefore merely hinted, that the same awful visitation, 
which had interrupted the solemnization of the ceremony, 
had materially altered her views in lite. In saying this, 
she referred to her father’s escape from prison; but the 
superstitious duena imagined, that she had alluded to the 
earthquake as an evil omen, As this suggestion was 
exactly adapted to her comprehension, it made a suitable 
impression on her mind, She agreed that much might 
be said in favour of that supposition; and it evidently 
tended more to reconcile her to the idea of the novice’s 
delaying to take the veil, than the most rational argu- 
ments that could have been used. A present that Maria 
del Rosario made her, consisting of a shawl of vicuna’s 
wool, from the Cordillera, and a seapulary, embroidered 
and consecrated by the abbess of Santa Clara, effectually 
removed the prejudices she had begun to entertain 
against her fair countrywoman ; and she curtsied out of 
the room, promising to send a negro girl to wait on her 
with refreshments. 

The smoking party in the corridor, which had been 
interrupted by the arrival of the emigrants, had mean- 
while resumed their cigars and conversation, which con- 
tinued, with little intermission, until the first dinner bell 
summoned them to their respective chambers. When 
they at length assembled in the saloon, Don Anselmo 
insisted on seating Maria del Rosario at the head of the 
table, to her great confusion, for she had never been 
called on to preside in her father’s house, since leaving 
the convent; and, while a recluse in the cloister, she 
had, of course, seen little or nothing of society. Never- 
theless, she surmounted the ditticulty she so much dread- 
ed, with comparative ease; being assisted by the lively 
little Frenchman, who seated himself at her right hand, 
and paid her undivided attention until she retired. 

— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
INVASION—BATTLE—VICTORY. 

The consequences of Monteverde’s advance towards 
Caraceas were far more scrious than Miranda at first 
anticipated. Scareely had the express arrived at head 
quarters, which Zaraza had despatched, with the first in- 
telligence of the royalists’ having opened the campaign, 
when scattered parties of guerilléros made their appear- 
ance, in full retreat to their respective homes. They 
spread the report, as they passed, of their defeat on the 
borders of the Laguna de Maracaybo; and of their hay- 
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ing lost their general, either killed or taken prisoner. It 
was impossible to stop them; for they considered their 
military engagements void, from the moment of losing 
the chief to whom the y owed temporary allegiance. 

As their services were never to be confidently depend- 
ed on, so their defection was of trifling consequence in 
itseli} compared to the discouragement the dangerous ex- 
ample seemed likely to spread through the army. The 
discontented among the troops,—and they were nume- 
rous,—seized this opportunity to raise a clamour, for the 
payment of allarrears due to the army ; and endeavoured, 
under this pretence, to excite their comrades to mutiny 
The prompt and vigilant line of conduct adopted by Mi- 
randa, for the purpose of quelling the slightest appear- 
ance of insubordination, was barely sufficient to maintain 
i salutary dread of his authority ; and it became evident 
to him, that the soldiers’ spirits were depressed, and little 
to be relied on, if he persisted in his original design of 
remaining on the defensive. He had also received pri- 
vate intelligence of deputations having been sent trom 
the nearest fronticr towns to the enemy, offering to treat 
with Monteverde on separate terms ; and he plainly saw, 
thaf vigorous measures alone could save the republic 
from falling asunder, and from consequent ruin. He 
therefore took leave of the Junta, who previous to his 
departure created him dictator, with the most.ample au- 
thority belonging to that important situation ; and placing 
himself at the head of the army, advanced to meet Monte- 
verde, and, if possible, to check his farther progress. 

By the intelligence he continued to receive from his 
aide-de-camp, Carlos Sepulveda, who had received in- 
structions to watch the advance of the invading army, 
he was led to conclude, that the Spanish general design- 
ed to force his way over the small branch of the Cordillera, 
which forms the western boundary of Venezuela. Under 
this impression, he pushed his army rapidly through the 
valleys of Vitoria and Maracay, and established himself 
at the formidable pass of the ‘Tambo del Condor. From 
hence, the patriots had an uninterrupted view of the 
great lake, and of the open country on its eastern banks ; 
along which were scattered the white tents of the royal- 
ists, in a chain of encampments, extending far to the 
right and left of Miranda’s position. At a small hamlet, 
half way down the mountain, was Sepulyeda’s picket of 
carbineers. ‘Their tricoloured standard, waved aloft in 
sign of welcome, could plainly be distinguished ; for it 
was burnished by the last rays of the declining sun, 
while the Spanish camp, still lower down, was already 
wrapped in gloom. 

Miranda, attended by his staff, rode down to visit the 
advanced picket ; and was informed by Sepulveda, that 
the reyalists had as yet made no demonstration of their 
intentions, as to the point by which they designed to pass 
this mountain barrier. Ue had however been informed 
by an Indian, on whose fidelity he could rely, that nume- 
rous convoys of baggage and ammunition had passed, 
by night, towards the leit of the Spanish line. This 
gave grounds for suspicion, that Monteverde’s secret 
determination was to advance by the sea coast, for 
the purpose of attacking Puerto Cavallo. Nevertheless, 
the circuitous nature of this route, and the well-known 
difficulties attending any deviation from the ordinary 
track,—impediments which the timid and jealous policy 
of the Spaniards had forbidden to be removed,—appeared 
to Miranda conclusive arguments against the probability 
of this suggestion. Ife was still farther confirmed in his 
previous belief, by the unanimous declaration of the 
guides belonging to the army ; who united in asserting, 
that the ‘'ambo del Condor was the only practicable pass 
for troops. 

The next morning, however, 2 messenger arrived at 
the patriot bivonac before daybreak, to apprize Miranda, 
that Sepulveda’s patroles had discovered the enemy to 
have decamped silently during the night. The moun- 
tain mists as yet prevented the commander-in-chief from 
reconnoitring, or detaching any portion of the army in 
pursuit; neither was it yet by any means certain what 
direction the royalists had taken. But, when the fog 
had risen from the valley, it was ascertained, by the 
stragglers seen at a distance following the line of march, 
and by the united testimony of the peasants, who had 
issembled through curiosity on the site of the abandoned 
camp, that Monteverde had marched rapidly to the 
northward. 

While Miranda was deliberating, in a council of war, 
whether it were most expedient to follow the route of the 
royalists, or to fall back on the valleys that had been left 
detenceless, Lorenzo Tovar presented himself at the 
general’s tent with intelligenee. He stated that the 
Cazique Pichiloneoy, who had brought him a_ present 


knew the mountain road, by which Monteverde would 
probably enter the valleys of the Caraccas. 

The Indian was immediately sent for, and repeated 
his assertion before the council; stating that he-had 
long been acquainted with the Quebrada del Culegui, 
and that it was also well known to the Guagivi tribe, as 
a short but rugged pass leading into the low country of 
Venezuela. He said that the above tribe, with which 
his people were at war, had certainly betrayed this road 
to the Spaniards ; for he had seen one of their number, 
in company with Monteverde and his staff, ride by a 
bush in which he lay concealed, the day after the enemy 
crossed the river Catacumba; and had watched them 
until they took the direction leading to the pass. He 
also said that, considering the early hour of the night, 
at which the enemy had decamped, they must certainly 
have reached the quebrada by day-light, and probably 
their main body had already crossed the mountains. 
This intelligence decided the question at issue in the 
council; and Miranda gave orders for a rapid retreat 
towards the valley ot Maracay. 

Monteverde, meanwhile, who had purposely continued 
encamped near the lagoon, until he had drawn the at- 
tention of his less experienced adversary from his real 
plans of attack, reaped tke fruit of his stratagem, in an 
unimpeded entrance into the low country. Here his 
army was reinferced by numerous partisans, whom dis- 
content or superstition induced to rally round the Spanish 
standard ; and his cause was daily strengthened, by the 
declamations of the friars in the neighbouring towns, 
who exhorted the people every where to flock to the 
cause of their lawful sovereign Fernando. The most 
conspicuous and ¢nthusiastic among them, was_ the 
Capuchin Fray Pablo, who had been appointed one of 
the chaplains to the army, in consideration of his ser- 
vices and sufferings, and who affected the tone of a mar- 
tyr to his principles. This turbulent monk eagerly 
seized every opportunity that offered, of invoking ven- 
geance on the sacrilegious traitors, who had rebelled 
against their king, and had insulted the Catholic faith in 
the person of its minister. After a succession of forced 
marches, the patriots found themselves, at an early hour 
of the morning, in the presence of their opponents ; who 
were marching in a parallel direction, and had entered 
the same valley by a different road. The generals on 
both sides issued orders for the immediate formation of 
the line of battle ; being well aware, that it was impos- 
sible, from the relative positions in which they had been 
so suddenly placed, to avoid coming to a decisive action, 
even if they had been desirous of postponing it. Little 
previous exhortation was necessary to animate the troops. 
The royalists were inspired with the confidence natural 
to an advancing army, augmented by a sense of superi- 
ority in numbers and discipline over their opponents, 
whom they despised and hated; while enthusiasm, and 
confidence in their leader,—sentiments which gained 
additional strength from the excitement of the impend- 
ing fight,—amply stoned for the deficiencies in numerical 
force, and inexperience in war, of which the patriots 
could not but be conscious. 

A short time was spent in arranging the opposite ar- 
mies, on each side of a small brook that wound through 
the centre of the valley, and in maneuvring for the pos- 
session of certain important positions :—operations which 
could not have failed to interest a mere spectator, by the 
beautiful display of military skill and precision, in the 
various complicated movements, executed chiefly to the 
sound of the bugle. ‘The action was commenced by a 
brigade of field pieces, on a small eminence behind the 
left of the Spanish line. Very few shots took effect, by 
reason of the usual mistake made by the Spanish artil- 
lery, of opening their fire when at too great a distance 
Nevertheless, it mainly contributed to render the raw 
patriot recruits unsteady; and compel Miranda to ad- 
vance to the attack that part of his line which was can- 
nonaded. Before it had reached the rivulet, the French 
volunteer artillery-men, who had been detained in the 
rear by the bad roads, came up. Having calculated their 
distance more scientifically, they returned the fire, with 
interest and with a far superior aim, on the Spanish 
line. 

Monteverde, who had designed to act on the defen- 
sive as long as possible, was highly pleased to find that 
his opponents had left their position, for the purpose of 
commencing the engagement. He permitted the centre 
regiments, which Miranda had ordered to the front, to 
descend into the bed of the rivulet without opposition. 
But then, while their columns were unavoidably broken 
by the winding banks, which prevented them from rea- 
dily forming, or acting in unison, he charged them with 








of fish from the lake, had declared to him, that he well 





the reinforcement that had lately arrived from Cadiz. 
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These mustachioed veterans advanced, with their usual] several days. As it was still early, he sent off the prison- 
war-cry of “Suntiago por Espana!” and drove thede@®sguarded by the carbincers, who were the most trust- 


‘patriots who had gained the land, back again into they 


worthy corps in the army, to Puerto Cavallo; with par- 


stream, which was nearly breast high in that ee ees to eee geceine, Simon Bolivar, to be 
OF ti 


Flushed with their advantage, they plunged in after th 
fugitives, and pursued them to the opposite side, en- 
couraged by the Spanish officers, for they, unacquainted 
with the habits of the creoles, erroneously supposed, that 
troops which were so easily broken could not be rallied 
with equal facility. 

They soon discovered the fatal error, into which their 
overweening confidence had led them. The Venezuelians, 
who fought barefoot, or at most with light sandals, and 
unincumbered by knapsacks, waded the rivulet with 
ease, and ran back to the position they had left, where 
they were rallied without the least difficulty. ‘The Span- 
iards, on the contrary, heavily armed, and accouired 
with all the paraphernalia of regular troops, were con- 
siderably impeded in their passage ; and, wlicn they had 
ascended the bank, could advance but slowly to the at- 
tack, with shoes and gaiters soaked with water. ‘The 
patriots were encouraged, by their evident embarrass- 
ment, to charge them in turn. ‘They could make but 
little impression on veterans, long accustomed, during 
the Peninsular war, to conflicts on a more extensive 
scale; but they succeeded in checking their progress, 
and in convincing them that victory was not so casily 
gained, as they had anticipated, over troops however in- 
experienced, who fought for liberty and their native land. 

Meanwhile, the Cazadores de Aragoa and the Grena- 
deros del Barlovento, who were stationed on the right of 
the patriot line, had crossed the stream lower down, un- 
der cover of the French volunteers’ fire, and had carried 
the height which had been crowned by the Spanish field- 
pieces, three of which fell into their hands. Miranda 
immediately ordered the carbineers to cross the rivulet, 
and support the infantry; sending with them a body of 
Frenchmen, to work the guns which had been captured. 
The left flank of the royalists having been thus turned, 
Monteverde found it necessary to recall the Spaniards 
who had crossed the brook, and to make a final despe- 
rate effort to dislodge the patriots from the position they 
had just gained. But the veteran Europeans had scarcely 
approached within range of the artillery, when a galling 
fire was opened on them, which was perceived, as often 
as the smoke rolled away, to make considerable gaps in 
their columns. They advanced, nevertheless, with the 
coolest intrepidity, their track being marked distinctly 
by the killed and wounded left behind them; until they 
reached a level mdiz field, just beneath the mountain 
on which the guns stood. 

Here they halted, and were in the act of deploying, 
preparatory to ascending the heights, when the patriot 
regiment of carbineers, that had been just joined by a 
corps of lancers, galloped round from behind the hillocks 
by which they had been concealed, and charged the 
Spaniards before they had time to form square. The 
consequences were most disastrous, as will readily be 
conceived. A few royalists succeeded in gaining the 
bed of the rivulet, and the broken ground that they had 
incautiously left; but far the greater part fell victims 
to the fatal “ war to the death,” which their own coun- 
trymen had in an evil hour introduced, and which was 
long carried on with unrelenting fury by both parties. 
In vain did they form small platoons ; and, setting back 
to back, fight manfully for their lives. Lance thrust and 
sabre cut were showered on them unsparingly, and with- 
out intermission, by the overwhelming force of the patriot 
cavalry; and, in a few minutes, the mournful cry of 
“ Quarter, in the name of God,” which had been raised 
in the agony of despair, by a few panic-struck indivi- 
duals, who found themselves the last survivors of their 
band, was silenced for ever. 

Monteverde was in most instances notoriously prodi- 
gal of human life, which he was ever ready to sacrifice, 
where there was the most remote chance of success ; but 
here he saw clearly, that it would be useless to protract 
the struggle. He therefore rapidly retired to the heights 
overlooking the valley ; not however before a considerable 
number of his men had been surrounded, and taken 
prisoners by the cavalry, who had for once been satiated 
with slaughter, and were prevailed on by Miranda to 
give quarter. The patriot general then reconnoitred 
the fresh position occupied by the royalists, and saw suf- 
ficient cause to apprehend, that any attempt to dislodge 
them, must inevitably cost him a number of his best 
troops, disproportionate to any advantage he could pos- 
sibly reap by success. He therefore considered it expe- 
dient to bivouac on the field, without harassing his troops 
by any farther exertion ; fatigued as they were by mareh- 


lant in his precautions against surprise by sea and 
land. 
—p— 
CHAPTER XX. 
THE CASTLE.-—DESER TERS.—THE CHINGANERA.—THE 
ICHERIA. 

Sepulveda was once more detached from his duty as 
aide-de-camp, to command the escort appointed to con- 
duct the prisoners. During the early days of the revolu- 
tion, treachery and breach of faith were notoriously of 
such frequent occurrence among men of all ranks, that it 
was considered a measure of Common precaution, by no 
means unusual or invidious, to supersede any officer in 
an important command, by another whose patriotism was 
inore thoroughly approved; and to reinstafe the former, 
without any explanation being required or offered. A 
verbal order was sometimes sufficient for thistransfer ; 
but it was more usually notified in generdk@rders, tft 
* Don Fulano de ‘Tal, Edecan, &c., would Ake tempo- 
rary command of snch a corps during the performance 
of some specified duty ; in place of Don Perenzejo de 'Tal, 
who would join the staff in the interim.” 

As Sepulveda was well aware of the unsettled state of 
the province, consequent on the incursion of the royalists, 
and the inflammatory harangues of the friars, he took 
especial care to march his escort with every precaution 
usually observed in passing through an enemy’s country. 
About half a league to the southward of Puerto Cavallo, 
he was met by a patrole from the castle at the port, and 
warned that it would be dangerous for him to attempt 
entering the city. Efe learned, that the inhabitants had 
risen, the preceding day, against the troops composing 
the garrison, wliom they had compelled to retire into the 
forts at the harbour; and that the Spanish flag had been 
hoisted in the city and suburbs. ‘The subaltern, in coin- 
mand of the patrole, furnished Sepulveda with one of his 
men, to conduct him by a circuitous route to the port: 
and, as the escort proceeded, Don Carlos questioned the 
guide concerning the cause of the insurrection. 

He was informed that, immediately on the arrival of 
the news of Monteverde’s having succeeded in crossing 
the mountains, his partisans, who were numerous in thi 
city, had openly declared themselves in his favour. This 
had rendered it necessary tor Don Simon Bolivar, the 
governor, to make some serious examples of the most 
audacious among them; but his decisive measures had 
drawn on him the indignation of the friars, who had not 


narrow inlet of the sea, flowing. round that part of the 
forts, and waved the standardgpt varbineers. He was 
inswered from the wall, alfoW the sally-port; and in a 
few minutes the drawbridge was lowered, the heavy iron- 





infantry marched out, and formed on. the glace is. Sepul- 
veda then beckoned to his licutenant to advance; and the 
prisoners filed forward towards the castle, followed by the 
cavalry escort. ‘The garrison guard brought up the rear; 
the drawbridge was again drawn up; and the gates 
closed with the usual ceremony. 

An adjutant appeared to receive Sepulveda, and signi- 
fied to him the governor’s orders, that the prisoners 
should form on the parade for his inspection. The ear- 
bincers having dismounted, as their attendance was no 
longer necessary, Don Carlos ranged the Spanish cap- 
tives in double file along two sides of the square. There 
they stood, with down-east looks, travel-stained, and some 
imong them slightly wounded, exposed to the curious 
ize, and whispered remarks, of all the idlers belonging 
The officers, in particular, crowded 
round Sepulveda, to enquire the news; and he was pro- 


studded gates were throwmdpen, and a strong guard of 
= - 


JS 


to the garrison. 


Bolivar silenced all conversation for the present. 

He advanced with hurried steps into the centre of the 
parade; and enquired for the officer commanding the 
escort which had just arrived. Sepulveda presented him- 
self with the usual salute, which was slightly answered; 
and Bolivar proceeded to ask him several questions, in 
rapid succession, relative to the late action ; repeatedly in- 
terrupting his details, by exclamations of impatience at 
not having been present. He then turned to the prisoners, 
and walked slowly along their ranks, regarding each in- 
dividual with a secrutinising glance; under which few, 
even of the sullen hard-featured Gallegos, could avoid 
quailing. He paused befere a creole, who stood among 
them in the uniform of a Spanish grenadier ; and having 
fexamined him attentively, said, “ Well, comrade! have 





you forgotten me?” 


| 

| The soldier whom he addressed, faltered an attempt 
to reply, and remained silent. 

| “Your me mory appears to have failed you, amigo!” 
| ¢ ontinued Bolivar: “let me remind you, that you served 
jinn my regiment on the last expe dition to Coro, where we 
jlost you; and you have never been able, it seems, to find 
Stand out from the 


jyour way back to your colours. 


a 499 
jranks ! 


| He recognised, in like manner, cight or.ten more de- 
| 


jserters; and separated them from their companions, whom 


jhe ordered to be confined in the casas-matas. He then 
{directed the adjutant to take a few files of inen from the 
lGuardia de Prevencion, and to shoot the deserters in- 
The unfortunate men, on 


stantly on the north bastion. 


ceeding to satisfy their curiosity, when the appearance of 


scrupled to recommend in their sermons to the people, 

. . . . . . iat . . j 
that the “ impertinent stripling” should be cut off from | hearing this sudden sentence, turned pale; but made no 
c adjutant lingered, 


among them. Bolivar had consequently been warned, by | sort of attempt to obtain pardon. 'T 


many of the most distinguished inhabitants, against jas if unwilling to execute the order he had received: 
risking himself in the streets without a guard; but to no|and ventured to enquire, whether a confessor should be 





effect. 
was passing through the Plaza, in company with his fort- | 
adjutant, Rivas, he was publicly pointed out as an arch- | 
rebel, and malignant heretic, by a friar who was| 
haranguing the populace. | 
Irritated at this affront, Bolivar rode up to the insolent 
monk, and struck him several blows over the shoulders, 
with the flat of his sabre ; ordering him at the same tiie, 
at his peril, to retire to his convent. The mob instantly 
took fire at the outcries of the fanatic, who pretended to 
be severely wounded. ‘They assaulted the governor and 
his companion so vigorously, with stones and knives, that 
they killed the adjutant on the spot, and compelled 
Bolivar to consult his safety by flight. The populace, 
emboldened by their success, and probably apprehending 
chastisement trom tie garrison in the forts, armed and 
organised themselves, and sent a deputation to Monte- 
verde, inviting him to occupy the city with the troops. 
They had as yet showed no signs of an intention to 
attack the castle; nor had they attempted to impede its 
intercourse with the surrounding country. But they had 
shut the city yates, and posted regular pickets atall the out- 
lets of the suburbs ; with the avowed intention of holding 
Puerto Cavallo for Monteverde, until he should send them 
succours. 

As Sepulveda approached the port with his escort, he 
found every part of the fortifications in a state of prepara- 
tion for detence ; as if hourly expecting an attack. The 
drawbridges were up; a lighted match smoked by the sic 
of every gun; and the bayonets of sentries glittered from 
every part of the ramparts, where the bandéra trico/oi 
waved defiance to the neighbouring city. When he 
reached the castle ditch, he rode forward in advance of 








ing and fighting, with searccly any rest or refreshment for 


The day before Sepulveda’s arrival, as roe tind 


summoned. 
* Quatro balas a cada unt 
the terrific frown,* 


vociferated Bolivar with 
| a Cuerpo de Dios! 1 


} 
peculiar to him; 


will have no monks introduced into these castles. They 
have already dose more mischief, beth at Caraceas and 
Puerto Cavallo, than the shaven crowns of their whole 


meddling fraternity are worth. If the deserters have a 
fancy for confession, let it be to each other, on their way 
to the bastion: but at your peril be it, Senor Ayuadante 
Corbatan, if | do not hear the musketry at work within 
ten minutes. Attention.” : 

As Corbalan retired with the deserters to the Guardia 
de Prevencion, on the opposite side of the parade, Bolivar 
followed him with a keen searching glanee, and said in 
a low voice, scarcely audible even by those nearest him,— 
“Twice already | as he presun ed to interfere with his 
idvice, since I have made him tort-adjutant. To plead 
for Godos and deserters! Let him look to his own head. 
Poor Rivas !—I should have 
to execute, had it not beer 
the city yesterday—I had confidence in Rivas. No 
trouble about friars and confession with him: but I 
hardly know what to think of this Corbalan. Let him 





riven him this commission 
for that mutinous canaille in 


look to himself!” 
He then turned to Sepulveda, and directed him to 
quarter his carbinecrs in the cavalry barracks, at the port, 
* Bolivar’s frown, when he was agitated by one of 
s subjec t, used to 
furrows, of that peculiar 





those bursts of passion to which he wi 
wrinkle his high forehead into 
horse-shoe form, described as the brand of the Redgauntlet 
family. 


id where hegrown of hatred darkly fell, 
d 








his party along the causeway, which projected into a 


Hope withering fied—and mercy sigh’d farewell!” 
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for the night; as there was no forage in the castle for the| 
spare, there being but one tank} diente, and in performing her duty as taster to each of 


horses, and little w aygt to 


for the supply of the pat He at the same time ex- 
pressed a wish to sce him at supper in the fort, when he 
had seen his men comfortably established; that he might 
enquire, more at his leisure, into the circumstances of the 
late victory. Don Carlos expressed his thanks, and or- 
dering his carbineers to mount, left the castle with them, 
by a different gate from that by which he had entered ; 
and descended by a steep narrow path immediately into 
the port. The strects through which he passed were 
silent and deserted; and, as the sound of the horses’ hoofs 
was heard clattering along the paved streets, the doors 
and windows of the principal houses were hastily closed. 
As the uniform and standard of the carbincers were recog- 
nised, groups of females, still trembling with apprehen- 
sion, crowded round the soldiers, to enquire the fate of 
their friends, and to learn when the enemy might be ex- 
pe cted. 

Having marched his men into the barrack, and given 
his lieutenant the necessary instructions, Sepulveda 
strolled out to the harbour, which ke found nearly empty, 
although usually much frequented by merchant vessels 
of all sizes. ‘The few which still remained were lying 
with sails bent, evidently in readiness to go to sea on the 
first alarm; and several small droguers and lighters were 
lying close to the quay, hastily embarking merchandise 
of various descriptions, with which it was piled. Mer- 
chants and their clerks were hurrying from their respec- 
tive store-houses, followed by strings of peons, bending 
under the weight of bales and cases, which they were 
hastening to ship. A Venezuelan man-of-war schooner 
was lying at some distance, with ber fore top-sail loose, 
and her signal for sailing flying at the main ; and several 
gun-boats were mooring in a line in front of the mole, so 
as to command the mouth of the harbour. 

Sepulveda walked slowly along the sands, yet moist 
with the ebbing tide, until he reached the rocky promon- 
tory on which the castle stands. Here he seated himself 
to rest after his fatiguing march, enjoying the cool 
evening breeze, and the novel sight of the dark blue ocean 
outside the harbour. His thoughts insensibly turned to 
the theme on which they were wont to dwell, during the 
few short intervals of tranquillity he was fated to enjoy. 
He was wearying his mind in fruitless conjectures, 
whither Don Beltran and his daughter had wandered; 
when he heard a light step by his side, turned, and saw 
the Chinganera, mutiled in her dark woollen manta. 

“ Well met, Carlos Sepulveda !” exclaimed she, before 
he could address her; “ | come to fulfill the promise I 
made when we last parted; and where could I find a 
fitter place than this? That small black schooner, close 
under the guns of the castle, is the very one that con- 
veyed Maria del Rosario Penuela from her native land.” 

“Then you have learned whither she is gone?” cried 
Don Carlos, with joyful surprise; “ tell me instantly the 
place.” 

“IT know it not, hermano! but you shall soon know; 
that is if you can prevail on the Dutchman who com. 
mands the vessel to tell you. His mildest replies to me, 
when I asked him the question, were ‘ bruja,’ and ‘ perra 
montonéra.’ But follow me, and I will show you the 
bodegon he frequents.” 

She led the way, followed by Sepulveda, along the 
beach, until they reached the quay. She there turned up 
a narrow lane, lined by watermen’s and peons’ cottages, 
before whose doors their wives were busied cooking fish 
for their evening repast. At the upper end of this lane, 
where it was crossed by an alley leading to the main 
street, she pointed out a corner house, which was denoted 
to be a chicheria, by the usual legend, in large ill-formed 
letters over the door, of 


“ VENDITO, ALAVADO, Y ENZALZADO, Xc.” 


and by a grotesque sign, painted in ochre and indigo on 
the white-washed wall, said to represent a bull-fight. On 
a long bench outside the door, formed by a broken canoe 
with its bottom upwards, sat several sailors and peons, 
smoking, and drinking wine and chicha out of red 
lacquered calabashes ; while the large room within re- 
sounded to the strains of a harp, accompanied by two or 
three vihueclas and Indian rattles, and by the shrill reci- 
tative of the hired singers. 

The Chinganera having directed Sepulveda to enquire 
for Lodewyk Sluiker, he made his way, with difficulty, 
through the press, to the Senora of the inn, a comely 
zambita, Whose massive gold ear-rings, and rosary with 
padres and credos of the same precious metal, showed 
her profession to be tolerably lucrative. She was so ear- 


nestly engaged in dispensing chicha de pifia* and aguar- 


her numerous guests, that she scarcely gave herself the 
trouble to attend to the question that was asked her. On 
secing indistinctly Sepulveda’s mustachios and capote, 
through the dense medium formed by the smoke of at 
least a hundred cigars and churumbelas, she exclaimed 
in a flippant tone, “ there are none of your soldiers here, 
Senior Militar! you may believe me,” adding in an under 
voice, meant only for those nearest her, “ Poor fellows! 
their pay-day comes too seldom for them to see the inside 
of a chicheria often.” 

The revellers, standing round the musicians, turned to 
offer to the stranger, to whom the hostess had drawn their 
attention, a share of their several potations; but all made 
way for him in respectful silence, on seeing beneath his 
military cloak the light blue sash of an aide-de-camp to 
the commander-in-chief. A whisper soon spread through 
the crowded room, of “ Edecan del Gefe Supremo!” and 
reached the alarmed landlady’s ears. She hastened to 
apologise for having mistaken “ Os Merced” (him) for a 
soldier ; declaring that she had supposed him to be a ser- 
géant from the castle, in search of men belonging to the 
garrison. 

“ But Os Merced has undoubtedly called to taste ury 
chicha de piiia, which, without boasting, is allowed to be 
the best in the port; and well it may—made of the finest 
red pine-apple from Aragoa. If Os Merced will please 
to walk into the aposento, he will find Alferez Chispan, 
Cadete Naypes, and Abanderado Tragon, with several 
other sefiores militares, who honour my chicheria with 
a visit every evening after siesta.” 

Sepulveda begged permission to defer, until another 
opportunity, his introduction to the worthies who were 
employing their leisure hours so agreeably; and enquir- 
ed for the master of the Curazao droguer. 

“ Malhaya la suerte! a messenger from the castle has 
just fetched him away to the governor, to receive his 
despatches for La Guayra. He will sail to-morrow with 
the forenoon tide and sea breeze; but if Os Merced will 
wait a while,—” 

“It is of little consequence, patroncita! I shall pro- 
bably meet him at the castle; if not, I will callin the 
morning.” 

He left the chicherfa, cheered as he went by the re- 
vellers, with shouts of * Viva Miranda!’ and commu- 
nicated to the Chinganera the result of his enquiry. 
He then stated the necessity there was for his imme- 
diately waiting on Bolivar; and expressed a wish to 
meet her the following morning in the same place. 

“One thing more,” she replied, “ I have to say, before 
we part, perhaps tor ever. I warned you on the Alameda 
of Caraccas, that, when we next met, you would be in 
danger of shortly becoming a wanderer from Coquiba- 
coa. Beware of sleeping in yonder castle. When did 
a fort long wear the same flag that a neighbouring city 
had torn down? It will be known, before long, that 
there are foes within, as well as without the ramparts. 
I counted the royalist prisoners who arrived this day ; 
and they are more in number than the soldiers of the 
garrison. Beware, lest they win their way out of the 
casas-matas with silver keys !’’ 

She turned, and hastened down the lane with her 
usual celerity; leaving Sepulveda in doubt, whether to 
pity what he belicved to be the ravings of a distempered 
imagination, or to laugh at the oracular tone affected by 
all of her tribe, when they wish to excite interest and 
uttention in their hearers. 

—_—— 
CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ADJUTANT.—BOLIVAR.—TREACITER Y.—ESCAPE. 


The evening gun was already fired, and answered by 
musquetry from the schooner in the harbour, as Sepul- 
veda reached the castle. Nevertheless, the land-port gate 
was fortunately still open; and, as Don Carlos passed 
under the arched gateway leading under the ramparts, 
he enquired of the officer on guard, whether a foreign 
sailor had entered. 

“THe has been with Bolivar this last half hour,” was 
the answer; “ and the fort-adjutant has just brought an 
order to keep the bridge down until his return. It has 
happened luckily for you, camarada! for otherwise you 
would have found the gates closed for the night, and 
must have sought lodgings in the port ;—not to men- 
tion the serious loss of a good supper at the governor's 
table.” 

As Don Carlos passed through the narrow covered- 





* Chicha de pina, cider made of pine-apples, a common 





beverage in many parts of South America. 





way, into which the casas-matas open, he met the ad 
jutant, followed by several men whom, notwithstanding 
the gloom of the vaulted passage, he recognised as the 
deserters, whom Bolivar had detected among the pri- 
soners, and had ordered for instant execution. Corbalan 
started back on seeing him; but immediately recovering 
himself, ushered the men into one of the cells, which 
he opened with a master-key. Having locked them in, 
he turned to Sepulveda with a forced smile, saying, “I 
am rejoiced to see that you are at last arrived, Seior 
Edecan. I feared you would have delayed so long at 
the port, that we should have been deprived of the plea- 
sure of your company at Don Simon’s.” 

Sepulveda made a suitable reply; and turned the con- 
versation on the deserters whom he had just seen. He 
expressed his surprise at Bolivar’s having consented to 
pardon them, contrary to his repeated declaration ; and 
complimented the adjutant on his extraordinary success, 
in persuading a chief so remarkable for pertinacity in 
all his resolves. Corbalan appeared more and more em. 
barrassed ; and at length confessed, that he had spared 
the men’s lives without the governor’s knowledge. 

“To own the truth,” said he, “ I contrived it with the 
assistance of the serjeant commanding the shooting 
party; whom I bribed to load his men’s muskets with 
blank cartridges. I gave the prisoners a hint to fall flat, 
as if killed, on hearing the volley; and the picket was 
marched off without suspecting any thing extraordinary. 
But let me entreat you will say nothing whatever of my 
stratagem in the garrison ; for, if it should come to Bo. 
livar’s knowledge, I might chance to suffer severely for 
my humanity.” 

Sepulveda promised to keep the secret, as he was re- 
quested ; although he could not but entertain a very in- 
different opinion of an officer, in so confidential a situa- 
tion as that of an adjutant, who could degrade himself 
so far, as to tamper with his subalterns in the discharge 
of his and their duty. He made no remark, however, 
but enquired how Corbalan proposed to conceal this ne. 
glect of the governor’s sentence ; observing that, in all 
probability, suspicion would be excited by the night pa- 
troles not finding the bodies, on going their usual rounds 
along the ramparts. 

“ Never fear!” rejoined the adjutant; “ the north bas- 
tion is built on the rock overhanging the harbour ; and I 
intend to say, (should any enquiry be made,) that I or- 
dered the bodies to be thrown into the sea at high water ; 
as used to be the custom formerly, when the Spaniards 
were in possession of the castle.” 

They reached the governor’s house, just as Lodewyx 
Sluiker was leaving it. Sepulveda endeavoured to ques- 
tion him, but the schipper would not hear a word; ex- 
claiming, as he broke away,— Come to myn wyn-huig 
*t morgen, and we zal talk so long as you zall choose.” 

The adjutant left Sepulveda in the entrance hall, while 
he carried in the evening reports to the governor; and 
immediately returning, ushered Don Carlos in, whisper- 
ing a repetition of his earnest request, that he would be 
careful not to allude to the deserters. He found Bolivar 
pacing up and down a drawing-room, commanding a 
view of the harbour, in animated conversation with se- 
veral officers of the garrison; and occasionally referring 
to a map of Venezuela, drawn by himself from his own 
surveys, which was spread on a side table. On sceing 
Sepulveda, he weicomed him cordially, and taking his 
arm, continued his usual rapid walk ; listening with in- 
terested attention to the details of the recent opening of 
the campaign. 

On hearing him mention the Quebrada del Culegui, 
as the pass by which Monteverde entered the low coun- 
try, and which Don Carlos assured him that the guides 
had declared not to exist, Balivar turned to his map, and 
exultingly pointed to the spot; saying, between jest and 
earnest, “‘ At some future period, when I succeed to the 
office of commander-in-chief, I will show the Godos, 
that there is not an inch of my native land, with which 
I am not as well acquainted, as with my own plantation 
of San Miguel. Little did the Captain-General of Ca- 
raccas think, when he employed me as engineer to sur- 
vey the country, that even then, mere youth as I was, I 
dreamed of nothing but the independence of Venezuela. 
Hoping that a correct map might be one day useful, in 
the event of a struggle for our rights and liberty, (which 
was then indeed a most visionary expectation,) I took 
this copy, by stealth, and in spite of every precaution 
and sanguinary threat of the jealous despot who com- 
manded us.” 

He folded it up, and deposited it carefully in the breast 
of his uniform; laughing as he continued: “ It has ever 
since been my bosom friend; and was, in one instance, 





the means of saving me from a severe and probably dan- 
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gerous wound. During a smart skirmish, one day, in 
the province of Coro, its thick folds warded off a mus- 
ket ball, which would otherwise have penetrated pretty 
deep, and in an awkward direction.” 

Supper was announced by a gray-headed soldier, who 
acted as butler to the governor, and was well known 
throughout the patriot army, for the unwearied fidelity 
with which he attended him, although of a very advanced 
age, through those arduous campaigns, which proved 
too severe for many a more youthful follower. He had 
been a confidential servant in the family of Bolivar’s fa- 
ther, on whose death he had attached himself to Don 
Simon; and was clad, at his own request, in uniform, 
which, as he conceived, gave him a right to fight in the 
patriot ranks, near his old master’s son. He was, at the 
same time, rather pertinacious in offering his opinion oh 
politics; and, although he firmly believed his young 
colonel to be the best and bravest man in Venezuela, and 
respected him accordingly, his affection too frequently 
led him to indulge in greater familiarity, than Bolivar 
would have endured from any other human being. 

When Bolivar had taken his scat at the table, sur- 
rounded by the staff of the garrison, and other brother 
officers, his guests, few could have recognised, in the 
affable and 7 polished host, the stern unbending 
disciplinarian of the field and parade. There he affect- 
eda roughness totally foreign to his domestic habits, 
and enforced peremptory obedience by a torrent of coarse 
expletives, adapted to the comprehension of the rude 
undisciplined insurgents, whom he most frequently 
had to deal with. In his own house, or elsewhere at 
times when duty did not interfere, his conversation 
was highly pleasing and instructive; and no one could 
be better acquainted with the art of making his guests 
pleased, at one and the same time, with themsclves and 
him. 

After supper, he encouraged a brisk circulation of the 
bottle; for although Bolivar was in general remarkably 
abstemious, he was far from being rigid in enforcing 
temperance at his own table. From thence cigars alone 
were banished, as (strange to say of a creole and a sol- 
dier) he had an unconquerable dislike to the smell of 
tobacco. The guests, with the exception of Corbalan, 
who sat silent, and evidently in deep meditation, ‘soon 
caught the lively tone of hilarity which animated their 
host ; and the sound of the retré/a, commencing under 
the governor's balcony, and slowly going its usual 
rounds through the castle, reminded them for the first 
time that it was getting late. ‘The fort-adjutant imme- 
diately started up, and retired to collect the reports of 
guard and roll-call; taking with him the heavy bunch 
of keys, with which it was his duty to inspect the dif- 
ferent posterns and case-mates. ‘The other officers were 
preparing to follow his example; but were detained by 
Bolivar, who insisted on their sitting still until the return 
of Corbalan. 

“When Rivas had charge of the keys,” said he, “I 
used to trust entirely to him, and retire to rest, as usual, 
with the retréta; but I must sce more of this new adju- 
tant, before I can repose so much confidence in him. 
Besides, we are not every day so fortunate as to receive 
an aide-de-camp from head-quarters, bringing good 
news, and some hundred prisoners. We must send 
back Don Carlos to-morrow, with a favourable report of 
the hospitality of our little garrison, to our friends in 
the army.” 

Thus encouraged, the company resumed their gaicty. 
Time was again passing unheeded in social merriment, 
when the old butler slowly opened the door; and hav- 
ing paused a moment, as if to ascertain who were pre- 
sent, advanced to the back of tbe governor’s chair, 
where he stood until his master was at leisure to attend 
to him. 

“Well, Tahita Felipe!” said Bolivar at length; 
“have my unusually late hours scandalised you? Or 
are you come to tell me, that I must have no more wine, 
as you took the liberty of assuring me not very long 
since ?”” 

“No, hijo Simon !” said the old man; “ but do you 
recollect how long the adjutant has been absent? And 
do you remember that he has the keys with him?” 

“Very true, Tahita! he has certainly been rather di- 
latory; but he is new in office, and consequently awk- 
ward at first.” 

“Take care that he is not too clever for you, hijo!” 
said Felipe; and added in a significant under tone, “ He 
is a Porteiteo of Cartagena.” 

“ And what though he be, are you so thorough-bred a 
mountaineer as to distrust all Portciios, on the authority 
of the silly old song? I thought there had been more 
sense and less prejudice under those gray locks, amigo 


Felipe! But tell me, once for all, what is it you sus- 
pect.” 

“It is my belief, hijo Simon,—as well as that of others 
in the garrison, who are airaid to speak out,—that ‘nor 
Corbalan is little better than a Godo in disguise, and by 
no means to be depended on ina castle so near the ene- 
my as this is. Recollect how he interested himself to- 
day for the deserters ;—as I heard more than one remark ; 
—and for no other reason whatever, than because they 
were taken in arms for the king.” 

“ You are so much accustomed to the manners of your 
late favourite, poor Rivas, (who I must own was far 
more likely to mistake in shooting too many than too 
few Godos,) that you fancy every one to be of their party, 
who is inclined to spare them. You forget that I my- 
self used at one time to intercede with Gencral del Toro 
for them ; although few families in Venezuela have more 
ample cause to execrate them than mine. Go down 
stairs, and tell my ordenanza to search for the adjutant; 
and to desire him to make haste with the reports.” 

When Felipe retired, Bolivar remained thoughtful for 
a short time; as if his old servant’s observations had made 
some impression on his mind. Sepulveda recollected the 
circumstance of the deserters, whom Corbalan had rescu- 
ed in so clandestine a manner, from the fate they had 
merited. He was debating within himself, whether he 
ought to consider himself bound by a promise of secrecy 
so imprudently given, when a shot was heard in the 
corner of the parade, followed by a volley of musketry, 
and the well-known ominous shouts of “ Long live the 
King !—Death to the insurgents !” 

“ A thousand devils !”’ exclaimed Bolivar, as he started 
to his fect, and buckled on his sabre ; “ Felipe was right, 
afler all; and I am a confiding ideot!” 

All rushed into the adjoining room ; from whence they 
could see the parade beneath, crowded with troops in the 
Spanish uniform, mingled with a disorderly mob of roto- 
zos bearing clubs, long knives, and torches, who were 
rushing towards the Government-house. ‘The sergeant’s 
guard, which was stationed at the door, fired among them 
as they advanced, and instantly retreated into the porch, 
shutting the gate after them. But a tumultuous attack 
was made on it with stones and bludgeons; the mob out- 
side being only hindered from forcing their passage, by 
the impediments their own eagerness and numbers threw 
in their way. Bolivar comprehended at the first glance 
the state of the case. 

“ That traitor Corbalan,” said he, “has released the 
Spanish prisoners, surprised the main-guard, and thrown 
open the gates to the rotozos from the city. Follow me 
close, camaradas !” 

So saying, he hurried back into the supper-room ; and 
threw open the folding doors leading to the viranda which 
overlooked the harbour. He then unbound his sash, and 
having fastened it to the railing of the balcony, set the 
example of descending, which was speedily followed by 
his guests and domestics, among whom was old Felipe. 
Bolivar led the way to the north bastion, which he and 
his party reached unobserved. Pausing there, he pre- 
pared for taking to the water, by unbuckling his sabre, 
and fastening it to his back. 

* All will be well, comrades!’ said he, “let all those 
who can swim follow me to that little schooner you can 
just discern, about a pistol-shot off. Luckily for us, it is 
high tide ; and there will be depth enough of water, close 
under the rocks, for us to drop into without danger.” 

All the officers, and most of the soldiers, who heard 
him, prepared to take his advice: but old Felipe shook 
his head, and said, “ I was born in the Cerrania, and never 
could swim, even when a boy; so that I should run but 
a poor chance, were I to trust myself out of my depth 
at my age. Shitt for yourself, hijo Simon, and never 
heed me. The Godos will hardly ill-treat so old a man 
as Iam; and if they should, I shall have lived too long 
if I must see the Spanish flag flying in the place of the 
tricolor !” 

As he advanced to embrace his master, Bolivar sud- 
denly seized the old man in his arms, and plunged him 
into the water from the rock on which he was standing. 
Then dashing in after him, he caught him before he 
could sink, and supported him with one arm, swimming 
actively with the other towards Lodewyk Sluiker’s 
schooner. Lights now began to appear on board several 
vessels, which had been alarmed by the firing and cla- 
mour in the castle. The honest Curazao-man, who was 
getting up his kedge in order to haul out of range of the 
guns, no sooner heard the repeated plunges into the water, 
and could distinguish swimmers approaching his vessel, 
than he began to shout, “ Boom af! whoever you zall be.” 

Bolivar, who was by this time assisted by Sepulveda in 
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supporting his old servant, found leisure to answer, “ we 
are friends !” 

* Vrienden zey je? Slapperloot ! call you it vriendelyk 
to plunge blindelings off ’t rocks, like zo many zee-honds ; 
and to bring fright over an honest schipper and his 
maats ?” 

Then snatching a lantern from one of his men, he held 
it over the gunnel, and seeing Bolivar, exclaimed,— 
“ Duizend duivelen! he is ’t kleintje kolonel—zo will ik 
live!—and myn old vriend’t bottelier; whom they zal 
drown among them, if he have not good luck.” 

As the droguer’s boat lay alongside, and her waist bul- 
warks were unshipped, the whole party found little dif_i- 
culty in climbing on board; where they stood dripping 
with wet, and staring on each other, as uncertain what to 
do next. Bolivar immediately took his resolution, on 
seeing torches appear on the bastion they had just left. 
He ordered the schipper to cut his cable instantly, and to 
haul alongside of the man-of-war, before they were per- 
ceived by the enemy on the ramparts ; assuring him that 
his droguer would otherwise be sunk by the guns of the 
fort. But Lodewyk, whom it was not so easy to put out 
of his way, had a very strong objection both to cutting 
and slipping ; and observed, that it would be a difficult 
matter to get another kellic, now that no hopes remained 
of being able to land at the port. 

Unluckily for Sluiker, the royalist party, which had 
obtained possession of the castle, was so keen in their 
search after Bolivar, and his officers, whom they designed 
to have massacred, that they found the few soldiers who 
had been left behind on the north bastion. ‘These they 
compelled, under the most dreadful denunciations of tor- 
ture, to declare which way the governor had escaped. 
They consequently kept a sharp look out, from different 
parts of the ramparts; and no sooner had the schipper 
raised his usual cry of “ heave, met a will, ahoy!” than 
a shot came from une of the long piedreros on the bastion, 
which struck the droguer’s larboard bow, and travelled 
right through, passing out below her water-line on the 
other side. 

Bolivar instantly drew his sabre, and cut the hawser 
without any more delay. A few more shots followed the 
first ; but merely cut away some of the standing rigging. 
The sailors, reinforced by the landsmen, who compen- 
sated in strength for their deficiencies in nautical skill, 
made such strenuous exertions, that they reached the 
man-of-war schooner, and scrambled aboard, just as the 
little droguer began to settle in the water and go down. 
The sentry on board the Tiburon hailed, as soon as he 
heard the droguer’s sweeps; and was answered by Bolivar 
with the night parole, which he had always been careful 
to communicate to the men-of-war lying in the harbour, 
in anticipation of some such emergency as the present. 
He was therefore immediately recognised ; and prepara- 
tions were made to receive him. The captain, a creole 
of Barcelona, who had been promoted from a small coast- 
ing vessel to his present command, got under weigh by 
the governor’s directions. Having swept out of the har- 
bour, he hove to, until day-light should enable him to re- 
connoitre the port and castle. 

—>—— 
CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SCHOONER.—REVOLUTION.—SURRENDER. 





As soon as the morning breeze blew fresh enough to 
ensure a vessel against missing stays, the ‘Tiburon 
schooner stood in to the harbour’s month, under Vene- 
zuelan colovrs. The moment she was scen from the cas- 
tle to be rounding the point, the Spanish flag was hoisted 
on the north bastion, and the royalist war-cry was dis- 
tinctly heard trom the throng that lined the ramparts. 
The gun-boats had evidently been surprised the preced- 
ing night, and had changed masters, for the red and yel- 
low colours of Spain were flying at the mastheads, 

Bolivar saw enough to convince him of the impossibi- 
lity of attempting any thing for tiie relict of the castle ; 
he therefore gave the captain of the schooner directions 
to wear and standout toscaagain. While he was execut- 
ing this manauvre, and just as the Tiburon turned her 
stern towards the inner harbour, a flash was seen to issue 
from the nearest gun-boat, followed by a dense volume of 
white smoke, which rolled forward over the surface of 
the water, like mist before the breeze. Before the report 
of the heavy gun was heard, a shot spun past the schooner, 
bounding along the waves, so close as to throw the spray 
on her deck. 

“ By ’t jumping Jonas! dat was wel gemeend!” ex- 
claimed Sluiker, forgetting his personal danger in the 
excitement of the moment; “Kyk out, kinders! you 
zall zie another closer aboard us directly.” % 





The words had scarcely been uttered, whcn the other 
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received his appointment, with many thanks for the 


honour done him ; obser same time, that “ it} 
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rected him to take the selooner to La Guayra, as sper dily 








as possible; expressing a hope that he might be able to, 
arrive at Caraceas, before the news of the insurrection | 
at Puerto Cavallo should have animated to revolt the| 
fickle populace of the capital. He was assured, howeve r,| 
by the new eaptain of the ‘Tiburon, that no vessel, how- | 
ever well she micht sail, could possibly beat up to that 


port, against both trade-wind and current, in less than a 
week. 
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of the greatest importance to the royalist army ; for_re-| 
t i were now 


acquisition of this 


inforeemen s, military stores, ind provisions, 
't from Cartagena by water, instead of be- 


received direc 





ing delayed for many weeks on a tedious and hazardous 
mountain road, through a tract of country in which they | 
were always in danger of being waylaid and intercepted. | 
The Spanish head quarters, being thus established in the 
eentre of Venezucli, overawed the timid inhabitants, who 


had been for centuries accustomed to look up to their | 
European rulers with the deepest submission and dread, 
and to reverence them as the legitimate representatives 
: *semissaries busied them- 


of regal authority. Monteverde 
selves in distributing proclamations, in which he call d| 
on the creoles to return to t! He promised 





i to their allegiance 

a reneral amnesty to all those who should give in their | 
adherence, before the entrance of the royalist troops into | 
the capital; and denounced the 
chastisement to all such as should dare to teinporise, by | 


extremes of military | 


delaying their submission until circumstances should 

i ” ’ . | 
have rendered the event of the struggle no longer doubt- | 
ful. ‘To this appalling threat was added the powerful in- 


: who openly denounced and excom- 





fluence of the triar 
munieated the patriots, as 
their holy faith ; refusing confession and absolution to all 


ih as would not renounce their here | 





rebels, and as renegades from | 


s tical and damnable 


principles, 
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iraccas now rose en masse, and ter- 
rema, Which was left: but weakly | 
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guarded on the march of the army, into sending a depu- 
tation to Monteverde, to sue for pardon, and to place the 


il. Miranda reeeived the news of | 


republic at his dispo 
was talline baek for tae pro- 


this fatal measure, while he 
tection of the eapital, which now renouneed him, and 
refused to receive him within its walls. He per- | 
eeived, from the effect which it duced on the army, | 
that the cause ot 
lost to Venezucla. 
tinied, and deserted to the royalists by entire batt tlions 3 
and many of his officers, on whom he had in the | 
habit of reposing the most unlimited confidence, fled to} 
their estates, where they hoped, by submission and tem- 
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soon 
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the present at least, 
The greater part of his soldiers mu- 


} 
been 
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} country. 


porary retirement, to escape the inipending storm. Many 
of Miranda’s tricnds earnestly pressed him to follow their 
exainple; but he persisted in standing, to the very last, 
the hazard of the die his own hand had thrown. Asa 
stranger by birth to Venezuela, he was unwilling to 
burthen any native of that country with the dangerous 


| os . ° - 
responsibility of concealing him; and he imprudently 


resolved to confide in the honour of the conqueror, by 
whom he confidently expected to be liberated on his 
parole. 

Hie at length determined, for the sake of the faithful 


a : : . 3 x 
few who still continued to share his shattered fortunes, 


to propose a capitulation, while it was yet in his power, 
and, if possible, before his adversary should become ac- 
quainted with the strait to which he was reduced. Mon- 
teverde received the officer, who was sent to treat with 
him, in the most courteous manner. He lamented the 
unhappy differences in opinion, which had so long se- 
parated the inhabitants of Venezuela from their coun- 
trymen in Coro and Cartagena; and expressed his sin- 


‘}eere hope, that a new and better organised government 


would speedily be established in the colonies. At the 
same time, he studiously avoided all discussion of the 
terms he designed to grant; giving evasive replies when 


pressed on that head. He finally postponed his answer, 


}until he should have entered Caraceas, whither he pro- 


ceeded immediately at the head of his army, leaving a 
strong garrison for the security of Puerte Cavallo. 

The greatest anxicty prevailed, meanwhile, on the 
part of the patriot army encamped near the village of 
Cucuiza, respecting the intentions of the Spanish gene- 
ral. Desertion continued to thin the troops ; and still no 
definitive reply was received from Monteverde. Miranda 
found his army reduced to the mere skeleton of that 
with which he had opened the campaign. He therefore 
came to the resolution of disbanding it, and surrender- 
ing himself to the royalist commander-in. chief; in hopes 
of thereby averting from Venezuela, at whatever price, 
the horrors of a hopeless and protracted struggle. 

He ordered the small remnant of his army to be form- 
ed, for the last time, in a hollow square ; and addressed 
his troops in a short farewell harangue, in which he high- 
ly extolled their unshaken devotion to the cause of their 
} He thanked them, in plain but feeling terms, 
for the fidelity and personal affection which they had 


|evineed for him to the last; deeply regretting that any 


farther efforts on their parts would now be unavailing. 
He desired them, as the last mark of their obedience 
which would probably be exacted by him as their gene- 
ral, to pile arms, and disperse peaceably to their homes ; 
advising them to take the earliest opportunity of ex- 
changing the proscribed uniform they then wore, for the 


| less ostentatious dress of private citizens. 


The soldiers were deeply affected at parting with their 


respected chief, and those officers, whom a common 


cause, and a participation of hardships and dangers, had 
endeared to them. Some complied with Miranda’s order, 
and sullenly laid down their muskets. But the greater 
part, who felt the fondness of soldiers for the warlike 
weapons which they had borne through many a weary 
march and hard fought field, indignantly broke the 
stocks against the trees of the wood adjoining their 
bivouac ; declaring that no Godo should have it to say, 
that they had surrendered theirarms. Officers and men 
united in insisting, that the national colours, at least, 
should not be given up. As Miranda appeared at a loss 
how to dispose of them, the troops soon decided the 
questicn, by tearing them into shreds, which they dis- 
tributed ampng themselves as relics; vowing to wear 
them concealed next to their rosaries, until they might 


|display them, at some future day of meeting, under 


more favourable circumstances. 
All the officers signified their desire of accompanying 
Miranda to Carace but he requested them, as well for 





| his own sake as for theirs, not to insist on showing him 


this hazardous mark of respect. Tle assured them, that 
it could only tend to exasperate the royalists, and would, 
in all probability, awaken Monteverde’s jealousy; there- 


| by disposing him to impose stiil harder terms than might 


otherwise perhaps be obtained. They reluctantly ac- 
quiesced in the prudence of his resolution ; and, having 


| selected a few of his oldest staff-offiicers to attend him, 


he bid the rest affectionately farewell, and took the road 
to Caraccas. 
As he reached the summit of the hill, which overlook- 


led the valley of Cueuiza, he looked back on the spot 


where the rude huts of his late encampment stood ; and 
i tear of bitter mortification stole down his cheek, on 
seeing the small parties of his faithful warriors, which 
were separating in different directions towards their na- 
tive villages. He sighed deeply to think how those 








veterans, who had acquired in the camp the habit of de- 
pending entircly on their officers for their daily rations, 
and were totally unaccustomed to provide for themselves, 
would be compelled to trust to the casual hospitality of 
the peasantry, who were by no means well inclined 
towards them, for their subsistence on the road. 

A few leagues from Cucuiza, he met with a Spanish 
picket of cavalry, which had been stationed there, rather 
tor the purpose of watching the movements of the pa. 
triots, than from any apprehension of danger to be 
dreaded from their diminished force. The commanding 
officer, who had lately arrived from Spain with the last re- 
inforcements, turned out his guard as soon as he heard 
the name of Miranda ; and received him with the mili- 
tary honours due to his rank. In answer to the patriot 
general’s enquiry, whether he could be permitted to pro- 
ceed to Caraccas, for the purpose of soliciting an inter. 
view with Monteverde, the Spaniard replied, that he had 
received no instructions on that head. He said, how- 
ever, that he would immediately dispatch a dragoon to 
head-quarters, with intelligence of his approach, and that 
meanwhile the general was perfectly at liberty to con- 
tinue his journey. 

He experienced a far different reception, from his own 
countrymen, on reaching the capital. ‘The officer on 
guard at the gate, a creole who had deserted from the 
patriot army, affected to consider Miranda as his pri- 
soner ; and ordered him into a close and crowded guard- 
room, where he and his staff remained exposed to the 
gaze of the soldiers, until the return of a messenger sent 
to enquire how he was to be treated. One of the Monte- 
verde’s uides-de-camp arrived soon after, with an invita- 
tion for him and his officers to visit the Spanish com- 
wander in chief at the palace, which had been so far 
repaired, since the earthquake, as to be rendered habita- 
ble. He also apologised slightly for Miranda’s detention, 
saying that his general had been so much occupied by 
important arrangements, since his arrival at the capital, 
that he had not found leisure to give the necessary 
orders for his reception. 

On entering the Plaza, Miranda found a crowd assem- 
bled to witness an execution that had just taken place; 
and saw the bodies of five unfortunate victims to the dis- 
turbed state of the country, hanging on a gallows, 
whieh was erected opposite to the windows of the palace. 
He could distinctly see, that they wore the green uni- 
forin of patriot officers ; and the aide-de-camp observed, 
pointing to them, “ Insurgents, who have been detected 
endeavouring to conceal themselves.” 

The attention of the populace was drawn to the palace 
gate, by the trumpet of the guard which saluted Mi- 
randa; for he still wore the insignia of his rank. The 
mob immediately recognised their old general; but “ no 
one bid God bless him.” On the contrary, the fickle 
Caracuenos, who had not long since greeted him, on that 
very spot, with enthusiastic acclaim, now pursued him 
with hooting and execration; shouting loudly, that they 
might be heard within the palace, “'To the gallows with 
the rebel!” 

When Monteverde was apprised that his once formi- 
dable opponent had arrived, and requested an interview, 
he at once refused to sce him, until he should have taken 
the opinion of his council as to his reception. At the 
same time, he directed apartments to be provided for 
him in the palace ; but ordered the officers, who had ac- 
companied him, to be conducted under close arrest to 
the Guardia de Prevencion. On the following day, Mi- 
randa was called before the council of war, and required 
to answer, why he should not be tried as a rebel to his 
sovereign. Without attempting to argue the question 
of treason, which he readily perceived would be fruitless 
before his present jndges, he pleaded the proclamation 
promuigated by Monteverde when at Puerto Cavallo; on 
the faith of which, he declared, he had now come for- 
ward to ava‘! himself of the amnesty promised therein. 
The council, however, decided that, by his tardiness in 
deferring his submission until the Spanish army had en- 
tered Caraccas, he had forfeited all claim to the king’s 
indulgence. 

He then appealed to Monteverde himself, as a witness 
that he had sent a deputy to treat for terms of surrender, 
a considerable time previous to his obtaining possession 
of the capital. Against this it was urged, as an excuse 
for violating the taith which his judges had never de- 
signed to hold sacred, that by having disbanded his army, 
instead of keeping it together for the purpose of surren- 
dering it, he had infringed the treaty into which he haa 
entered ; and that, by a fresh overt act of rebellion, in 
persisting to exercise authority, as if in lawful command 
of an armed force, he had again rendered himself amean- 
able to martial law. 
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